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PREHISTORIC WELLS IN EASTERN NEW MEXICO 


GLEN L. 


INTRODUCTION 
REHISTORIC shaft-like excavations which 


may have been aboriginal water wells were 
discovered in the fall of 1949 and the summer 
of 1950 at the well-known early man site’ 12 
miles southwest of Clovis and 7 miles north 
of Portales, New Mexico. Work at 
is part of an extended program of geologic 
studies of Quaternary deposits on the High 
Plains of Texas and New 
Mexico being carried on by the Texas Memorial 
Museum.” A report dealing with the geology 
and 


this site 


western eastern 


horizons at the 
Clovis site will be ready for publication in the 
near future, but a separate description of the 


ancient archaeological! 


shafts or wells seems desirable at this time. 

The site is an abandoned gravel quarry near 
the head of a short tributary valley of Black- 
water Draw, located near the western edge of 
the southern High Plains, on the old P. H. 
Hanagan ranch (now owned by Anderson 
Carter of Portales, New Mexico). The gravel 
quarries expose deposits of an ancient shallow 
lake which contain abundant remains of fossil 
bison and other vertebrate fossils, as well as 
several distinct types of early man artifacts. 
The wells, which are considerably later than 
the fossil and artifact-bearing strata, begin on 
a buried erosional surface separating the lake 
deposits from overlying, younger beds, and ex- 
tend downward through the lake deposits to 
gravel bedrock. 


* This site was partially excavated by Edgar B. Howard 


and later by J. L. Cotter. The literature relating to arch 


acological and geological aspects of the site includes 
papers by Ernst (1935, 1949), Frank 
John L. Cotter (1937, 1938), E. B 

(1935, 1939), W. A. Price (1944), E 


and Chester Stock (1937). 


Antevs Bryan 


(1938), Howard 


H. Sellards (1940), 


* Associated with the writer in the recent work at the 
Clovis site were E. H. Sellards, Grayson E. Meade, A. 
H. Witte, and several helpers. 


EvANS 


A total of thirteen definitely recognized wells, 
the locations of which are shown on Figure 1, 
were found in new excavations and on the old 
walls of two abandoned gravel quarries. Also, 
several remnants of fill similar to that found 
in the wells and occurring at the same horizon 
may represent other wells which were almost 
completely destroyed by the gravel quarrying 
operations. 

The wells were discovered in the course of 
detailed mapping of the strata exposed at the 
site. In order to obtain continuous exposures 
of the several strata around the quarries it was 
necessary to cut back and clean sections of the 
walls where weathering and slumping had par- 
The wells were 
first detected when exposed on the freshly-cut 


tially concealed the section. 


surfaces where the mixed character and higher 
moisture content of their fill caused the wells 
to show up prominently against the homo- 
geneous and lighter-colored intersected strata. 
Subsequently, several other partially dissected 
wells, which had been so obscured by weather- 
ing that they had escaped earlier recognition, 
were located at different places along the old 
quarry walls, and others were found in the 
course of digging for fossils and artifacts. The 
nearly walls, about 
2,300 running feet, and the new excavations 


vertical quarry totaling 
are the only exposures of the horizon at which 
the wells occur. These exposures represent only 
a small old lake 


which the wells might be expected to occur. 


percentage of the area in 


DESCRIPTION OF STRATA 


Following is a description of the strata in- 
volved in the interpretation of the wells. A 
more detailed description of the strata and 
their contained fossils and artifacts will appear 
when work at the site has been completed. 
The relationship of the wells to the strata 
they penetrate and to the overlying beds is 
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illustrated in Figures 2, 3, 4, and 
area covered by pond and lake 
shown in Figure 1. 


5, and the 


deposits is 


Bed | 


exposed in the quarries, is a thick, reddish-brown gravel 


(Bedrock gravel). Bed 1, the lowermost member 


and sand deposit of older Pleistocene or Pliocene age. 
It is a member of the bedrock series of strata in which 
and which the much 


the valley is entrenched 


upon 
more localized lake deposits are resting by disconform- 
ity. The gravel is a shallow but permanent aquifer, the 
present water table being an average of 8 to 10 feet 
below the upper contact as exposed in the quarries. The 
full thickness of the member is not exposed, although 
it is known to extend several feet below the water table 
level. 


Bed 2. Bed 2 


lake and pond deposits at the Clovis site. In the middle 


is the lowermost and oldest member of 


part of the lake area, bed 2 consists of well-sorted, gray, 


friable sands which were deposited on the valley floor 


xy gently flowing water derived from springs in the 


immediate vicinity. Toward its margins the member 


grades to a weakly-cemented conglomerate consisting 


mainly of sand with clay balls and caliche pebbles de- 
The 


member ranges in thickness from less than a foot in the 


rived from the bedrock of adjacent valley walls. 


middle area, where it was most eroded, to about 5 feet 


near the margins. It is separated from both underlying 


and overlying members by disconformities. 


Flint and bone artifacts, as well as several genera of 


Pleistocene mammals, of which elephant and horse are 


most abundant, occur at all 


levels in bed 2, and were 


found at several places within the quarry exposures. 
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Section through three closely spaced wells, 
D, C, and B. 
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PRESENT WATER TAGLE 


According to Cotter (1938), the fossil elephants with 


associated Clovis Fluted points and two bone artifacts, 
which he collected at the site, were in the upper part 
1950 


collected at levels ranging from the base 


of the bed. In several additional bone and flint 


artifacts were 
to the top of the bed. 
Bed 3. Bed 


the central 


3 consists mainly of diatomaceous earth in 


area, grading to humus-stained, compact 


sand near its marginal limits. The color of the relatively 
pure diatomaceous material varies from white when dry 
The saucer- 
shaped in form, the central portion being about 5 feet 


to deep blue-gray when wet. stratum is 
lower than the marginal parts, and was deposited in a 
permanent, spring-fed lake which probably had an out- 
let through the connecting tributary valley to Blackwater 
Draw. The deposit convincingly indicates a humid or 
pluvial stage when the water table was at a high level 
and provided a continuous flow of spring water into the 


lake. 


extraordinary 


Remains of an extinct species of bison occur in 


middle and lower 


parts of nearly all exposed sections of the member, and 


concentrations in the 


several Folsom Fluted points were found in direct asso- 
ciation with the fossil bison during the recent work at 
the site. The average preserved thickness of the member 


within the 


area where the wells occur is between 1.0 


feet and 1.5 feet, but the original thickness was some- 
what greater, as much of the surface was wind-eroded 
previous to the deposition of bed 4. 

Bed 3a. This erosional surface not only cuts out a part 
of bed 3 but has completely removed another stratum 


of lake deposits occupying a stratigraphic position be- 
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4 
tween bed i 4 from most of the exposed area of 
the site. O small preserved remnants of this 
roded m« as penetrated by well K, and is indi- 
ated as bed 3a Figure 5. A larger preserved remnant 
f bed 3a f 1 the west wall of the south quarry, 
itains al la fossili bison bones and associated 
flint dart px luding some that closely resemble 
Ede i S ff points The fossil and artifact 
hor 2 usua overlies the bone bed with 
Folsom | bed 3 by an interval of 14 t 
22 he 
The dey wil erosion into deposits formerl 
accumula 7 nanent lake indicates a long period 
f aridit uused a lowering of water table and 
exposed tl lake sediments to attack by the 
Tt a gh Ss 
babl ta sorptive 
fi low tting | 1 « 
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Table Leve 


Present Water 
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Fic. 5. Section through well K 

sands of bed 5. 
1.5 feet to 3.5 
the site. 


to deposition of the overlying surface 


member ranges in thickness from 


where exposed in the immediate area of 


nsists of light tan, wind-deposited sand 


which forms the surface layer over most of both valley 
and upland of the general area. The sand typically 
forms a somewhat modified dune topography with a 
thin soil development which supports a fairly dense 

vering of irse range grasses and occasional small 


shr ibs N >» are haeologic al 


found in 


materials or identifiable ani- 


mal remains were exposures at the site, but 


at a number of places In the general area campsites 


ontaining small and characteristic 


Plains 


of what appears to be the same surface sand 


arrow points pottery 


f the later Indians are weathering from the 


lower part 


member. The thickness varies greatly from place to 
place, but ranges from a few inches to more than 5.0 
feet in the immediate area of the site. Modern localized 


blowouts have cut through this member into underlying 


One of these blowouts is said to have cut deeply 


bed 1, 


strata 


enough to expose the gravels in which resulted 


the quarrying operations 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WELLS 


Of the thirteen wells located, only wells 
F, I, K, and M were completely excavated; the 
others were partially excavated and studied 
mainly vertically 
The wells are quite similar in general appear- 
They all 
occupy the same stratigraphic position, begin- 
ning from the same buried erosional surface 


from sectioned exposures. 


ance, aS seen on vertical sections. 
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bed 5. 
to 3.5 
e site. 
1 sand 
valley 
pically 
vith a 
dense 
small 
le ani- 
re, but 
npsites 
teristic 
m the 
e sand 
ace to 
an 5.0 
calized 
erlying 
deeply 


esulted 


wells 
d; the 
udied 
ysures. 
ppear- 
ey all 
begin- 
urface 


and extending downward successively through 
beds of diatomaceous earth, gray sand, and 
into the upper part of the red gravel sub- 
stratum. The fill in all the wells consists of a 
heterogeneous mixture of materials from the 
three strata penetrated, with some later sand 
washed down from the overlying bed 4 into 
interstices and shrinkage openings. 

The respects in which the wells show most 
apparent variations are in the different width- 
to-depth ratios and different inclinations of the 
walls (compare well,.B on the right side of 
Figure 2 with F and I shown in Figures 3 


and 4). All of the thirteen wells examined 


are within the range of variation of those 
illustrated in Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5. They 
range in depth from 5 feet to 6.5 feet. The 


width ranges from 2.5 feet to 5 feet at the 
top, and from 1 to 2 feet at the bottom. The 
walls may be either vertical, stepped, or steeply 
inclined. The apparent undercutting of one 
wall of well D, seen on the left side of the 
group illustrated in Figure 2, is at least in part 
illusory, as the section was measured from a 
sloping surface which cuts the well obliquely 
from near its inner edge at the top to near the 
median axis at the bottom. The caving char- 
acter of strata in immediate proximity to this 
well prevented cutting the section to a vertical 
plane. 

Several of the wells, including four of those 
herein illustrated, have shallow notches or ab- 
rupt, step-like benches at one or more places 
on the walls. These benches, or steps, are from 
3 inches to a maximum of 12 inches wide, and 
extend around one-fourth to one-third of the 
wells’ circumference. Some of the notches may 
have formed by accidental small-scale slump- 
ing, but others seem to have been made inten- 
The 
position and appearance of some of the notches, 
particularly those on well K (Fig. 5) and well 


F (Fig. 3), suggest that they may have been 


tionally during excavation of the wells. 


used as steps or foot supports in climbing in 
and out of the wells. Certainly a shallow notch 
in the more friable facies of bed 2 would not 
support the full weight of a man, but the 
relatively compact parts of both beds 1 and 2 
would probably stand up under such use for 
a limited time. 
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THE FILL 


The wells are filled with a mixture of dia- 
tomaceous earth, sand and gravel derived 
from the strata penetrated, and with different 
proportions of later sand from bed 4 which 
has washed down into shrinkage cracks and 
other openings in the original fill. In some of 
the wells, particularly in B, C, and D, the 
proportion of material from beds 1, 2, and 3 in 
the fill corresponds closely with the size of the 
excavation made in each of the beds. This 
indicates that each well was refilled with the 
material excavated from it. In wells F and K, 
and some of the others with large top diam- 
eters, the fill contains a relatively large propor- 
tion of sand from the overlying bed 4. This 
may indicate either that some of the wells 
were not as completely refilled as others, or 
that bed 4 had already begun to form at the 
time some of the wells were being dug. 

Some, if not all, of the wells must have 
been filled originally almost to the level of 
the land surface, as a shallow sag, such as is 
now seen at the top of the fill, would be ex- 
pected to develop from gradual compaction 
of the material. As no remnants of 
dumps or spoils banks could be recognized 
around the outer edges of 


the wells, it is 
possible that wind erosion scattered and re- 
moved any small dumps of loose materials left 
on the smooth land surface. 

It seems apparent that at least a part of 
the wells were filled soon after being dug, as 
there is no evidence of any but minor caving 
in the friable sand facies of bed 2, which 
some of the wells penetrate. These sands, 
when wet, will not stand unsupported on a 
vertical face for more than a short time. The 
reason for filling the wells is an interesting 
matter for speculation. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested, a fear of contamination or drying 
up of a precious water supply, or of revealinz 
a secret water source to unwelcome peoples, 
may have motivated the filling. The site may 
have been used as an occasional way-station 
by hunting or traveling groups, who dug a new 
well at each visit, then refilled it after their 
temporary needs had been supplied. 


METHOD OF DIGGING WELLS 


All of the strata penetrated by the wells 
are unindurated and are subject to digging with 
such tools as could be fashioned from stone, 


wood, bone, or horn. However, the diatoma- 


Evans] 
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ceous earth, being a tough, spongy substance, 
is much more 
methods than 
gravel members. 
Although no tools or definite tool markings 
found with 
preserved features suggest a probable method 
of digging employed by the aboriginal excava- 
tors. The lips of the wells, formed in the 
upper part of the diatomaceous stratum, are 
typically smooth, beveled surfaces; and the fill 


hand 
and 


to digging by 
underlying sand 


resistant 


are the 


were associated the wells, some 


in some of the wells contains angular blocks 
of diatomaceous earth up to a foot in diam- 
eter, many of which still enclose fossil bison 
bones that are characteristically present in the 
lower part of the stratum. The blocks derived 
from the lower part of the diatomaceous bed, 
and the smoothed lip at the upper part, suggest 
that the first 


a conical opening through the tough diatoma- 


excavators may have scraped 
ceous earth, then scooped out the sotter sand 
beneath and enlarged the diameter of the open- 
ing by caving off peripheral blocks. Once a 
satisfactorily large opening was made in the 
diatomaceous earth, the underlying sand and 
gravel have been dug 
comparatively little effort. The fact 
definite markings could be 


beds could out with 


that no 
tool recognized, 
even in the diatomaceous earth, which is suf- 
ficiently insoluble, tough, and fine-grained to 
retain impressions made by a sharp, picking 
instrument, would be explained if a scraping 
and caving technique of digging were actually 
employed. 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


The similar form of the several wells, the 


fact that they were dug vertically to a common 


horizon, the strong indication that they were 
filled soon after digging, as well as other 
features discussed in foregoing paragraphs, 


seem to exclude any satisfactory explanation 
human 
overlying strata 


of their origin other than by 
The age indicated by 
little doubt that the wells were dug long before 


agency. 


leaves 


the beginning of the historical period in the 
region. However, since no artifacts have been 


found either in the wells or on the buried 


surface from which they were dug, there is at 
present no means of identifying the people who 
made the wells with a known culture. 
Although primitive man might conceivably 
have made such excavations for any of various 
purposes, the available evidence indicates that 
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they were dug for water, and as yet there is 
no good evidence in support of other possibili- 
ties. All of the wells were dug from a barren, 
wind-scoured dry 


which indicates a 


climate and implies a paucity or absence of 


surface 


surface water in the area. The wells penetrate 


the upper part of a gravel sub-stratum which 


is still a shallow aquifer, although the present 
water table is 
bottom level. 


d feet below their 
The bottom four inches of fill 
in well B exhibits layering unmistakably due 


or average 


to settling in water, and a faint indication 


of similar layering was recognized In the bot- | 


toms of wells D and F. The wells were all dug 


from the more deeply eroded parts of the old 


lake floor where the table | 


encountered at shallowest depth. 


water 
If, as seems probable, the wells were dug 
for water, one of the questions that arises is 
how the primitives could have known that a 
shallow lay 
normally must have been a quite dry surface. 


source of water beneath what 
Perhaps a tell-tale dampness accumulated at 
times on the surface of more deeply eroded 
places due to moisture rising by capillary action, 
or possibly some animal burrowing for water 


may have led to the discovery. The fact that 


the wells are all bottomed in the same strati-' 


graphic horizon and at nearly the same actual 
elevation indicates an essentially stable posi- 
tion in the water table throughout the period 
during which the wells were being dug, and 
seems to eliminate the possibility that a knowl- 
edge of the water had been 


source carried 


down from a time when the water table was 
If such knowledge had 
been possessed and wells had been dug from 


nearly at surface level. 


time to time over a very long period, one would 
expect to find significant differences in eleva- 


tion of the well bottoms reflecting gradua 


changes in water table level. 


Since both water table and the old lanc 


surface seem to have remained at essentially 
stable positions during the time the wells were 
being dug, it is likely that all were dug withir 
a relatively short period of time, perhaps not 
more than a few decades or a 


few humar 


generations. 


AGE OF THE WELLS 


The available evidence bearing on the age 
of the wells includes the indicated drop in 
water table the time when a per 
manent lake existed at the site and the time 


between 


couia be 
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the evidence ot 
extensive wind erosion during the same period, 
and relationship of the wells to 


the wells were being dug; 
this old ero- 
sional surface; and the character of sediments 
which overlie the wells. 

The spring and lake deposits, represented 
3, record a humid or 
the latter part of 
Antevs (1949) 
mated the age of these deposits with their con- 


mainly by beds 2 and 


pluvial stage belonging in 


the Wisconsin period. 


esti- 


tained fossils and early artifacts at between 


10,000 13,000 


was followed by a period of increased aridity 


and years. The pluvial stage 


which resulted in lowering the water table, 
causing the lake to dry up and exposing the 
lake sediments to wind erosion. The wells 


were dug after the water table had dropped 


some 8 or 10 feet from its former high level— 
from the upper preserved limits of permanent 
lake deposits to the average level of the well 
bottoms. Considering the flat and undissected 
character of the surrounding terrain, such a 
drop in water table must represent a_ long 
period of time in relatively arid climatic condi- 


rions. 
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The buried, wind-eroded surface from which 
the wells were dug is also a feature related 
to a climatic period of increased aridity. Inas- 
much as all the wells that have been recognized 
were dug from places where erosion cut deep- 
est into lake sediments, and since there is evi- 
dence of only minor additional erosion between 
the time the wells were filled and the time 
they were buried beneath later sediments, it is 
evident that the digging was done near the 
end of the local erosional activity. 

The sand member, bed 4, immediately over- 
lying the filled wells is a part of a widespread 
wind deposit which probably formed during 
the same dry period during which the lake 
deposits were being eroded. However, the pres- 
ence of abundant carbonaceous material in the 
part of the bed that lies over the central area 
of the old lake indicates that temporary ponds 
occasionally formed in the lower places on the 
valley floor. This suggests that a part of the 
deposit accumulated under somewhat moister 
conditions than while 


obtained severe wind 


erosion was taking place. A relatively well 


developed soil formed in this horizon before 


Fic. 6 


Partially cleared section of quarry wall. 


Well F is seen in central part of picture. 
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the surface sand represented by bed 5 was 


deposited. This soil may represent a consider- 
able period of time, and is indicative of stable 
and moderately moist climatic conditions. 
Bed 5 belongs to the last stage of widespread 
wind deposition in the region. The very slight 
oxidation, weak soil development and some- 
what modified dune topography of this mem- 
that it 
recent time. Artifacts of late prehistoric 


ber indicate formed at a relatively 
In- 
dians which are weathering from the surface 
sands at a number of places along Blackwater 


Draw also indicate a recent origin for the de- 


posit. 
These considerations serve to fix the age 
of the wells only within broad limitations— 


within a period considerably later than the 


Folsom and other early archaeological horizons, 
and probably considerably earlier than the 
Indian horizons of the region. 
that 


period when the water table was at a position 


late prehistoric 
The evidence the wells belong to a dry 
intermediate between its former high level and 


present level is not sufficiently conclusive for 


close dating in archaeological terms, but may 
ultimate dating within a sub- 


aid in specific 


stage of post-glacial chronology. 


COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Judging from the number of wells exposed 
on the walls of the gravel quarries, it is likely 
that a much larger number that have not been 
exposed are still preserved at the site. A thor- 


ough investigation of additional wells almost 


surely would reveal new data and permit of a 
more trustworthy interpretation as to their pur- 
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pose, age, and archaeological relationship. Un- 
fortunately, exploration of the more favorable 
places at this site will involve moving large 
quantities of earth, which will be both expen- 
sive and time-consuming. 

There is a possibility that the practice of 
digging shallow 
common 


water wells was much more 
the the 
High Plains region than is generally suspected. 
The wells here described were not recognized 


among some of Indians of 


until they were exposed in freshly-cut sections, 
doubtful if they would 
noticed in natural 

specific 
There 
eastern New Mexico and western Texas where 
shallow groundwater could have been reached 
by such wells as those at the Clovis site. A 


and it is have ever 


been such as 


had 


exposures 


blowouts unless a search been 


made for them. are many areas it 


careful search of exposures in the deeper basins 
and valleys within these favorable areas should 
be made to test the possibility of other occur 
The 


sites in shallow groundwater areas which are 


rences. vicinity of large Indian camp- 
devoid of surface water might prove particular- 
ly worth-while places to prospect. 

If prehistoric water wells should prove t 
the 


High Plains, a study of such wells might re 


have more than local distribution on 


veal information of great value to archaeolo 
A knowl 


edge of past climatic stages is essential to the 


gists, geologists, and climatologists. 


interpretation of post-glacial chronology of thi 
region, and datable water wells might prove 
a most dependable source of data on former 
levels of water table, which on the High Plains 


is a sensitive indicator of climate. 
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IN DINWIDDIE COUNTY, 


VIRGINIA! 
Ben C. McCary 


INTRODUCTION 

a I. BUSHNELL, Jr., first aroused wide 

interest in the fluted points found in Vir- 
ginia. He accomplished this primarily by an 
article in the June 9, 1934 issue of the Literary 
Digest, in which he announced the discovery of 
“two Folsom points” in Virginia. This article 
and subsequent references to these two “points 
(Bushnell, 1935, 
pp. 35-6, 56) called special attention to the im- 


of recognized Folsom type” 


‘The site here described is the Williamson site, found 


by John C. Smith and Charles Edgar Gilliam of Peters- 


burg, and Ben C. McCary of Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Many visits were made to the site in 1949 and 1950. 
Reverend J. R. McAllister and John Adkins of Din- 
widdie, Virginia, gave helpful assistance. Roy Ampy 


who owns a small part of the site, has been most coop- 
erative. Special acknowledgment is due the William- 


John E., 


mission to do field work so frequently on their land, 


sons—Joshua S., and his son Ashley—for per- 


and for the many hours that they spent literally combing 


the surface for artifacts of early man. 


portance and possibilities of such finds in the 
East. In 1934, only one collector of Virginia 
projectile points, Arthur Robertson of Chase 
City, Virginia, could claim “five or more” of 
these fluted points (Wells, 1935, pp. 1, 14). 
However, the intense interest which Bushnell 
created stimulated a search in Virginia for 
this rare type of point, with the result that 
shortly after Bushnell’s 1934 announcement, 
sporadic finds of fluted points having a re- 
semblance to both the Folsom Fluted and the 
Clovis Fluted began to be noted in various parts 
of the State. Their occurrence seemed to indi- 
cate that there actually was a paleo-Indian® in 
Virginia. 

*In this article the terms “paleo-Indian” and “early 
have the same meaning and refer specifically to 
that group associated with the so-called eastern Folsom 


complex. The term “neo-Indian” is used to refer to the 
l Tt Ind i f tk 


man” 


groups which followed “early man” 
time-gap of (See 
273-6, 286.) 


apparently after a 
Miller, 1950, pp. 


unknown extent. 
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In 1940 Bushnell further reported the finding 
at Mons in Bedford County, Virginia, of “two 
Folsom points” and “A large number of flake- 
knives and small scrapers mingled with 
other material . . . on an ancient Indian settle- 
(Bushnell, 1940, pp. 4-14). At the 
same time Bushnell summarized very well the 
progress made in the study of early man in 
Virginia by the following statement: 


ment” 


No workshop has 


made. Such 


been discovered where the points 


were a workshop would be revealed by 
broken or unfinished pieces intermingled with the cores 
and spalls which would have resulted from the shaping 


blades. Nor 


an undisturbed mass of sand or earth, or 


f the is a specimen known to have been 
liscovered in 
associated with traces of extinct fauna that would indi- 
suggest its approximate age or the period to 


(Bushnell, 1940, pp. 145-6.) 


cate or 


which it belonged 


At that time it did not appear that Virginia’s 
contribution to the problem of early man in 
the East would be very helpful. This picture 
changed when Carl Miller 
covered in Mecklenburg County, Virginia, suf- 
ficient evidence to announce that several “pos- 


somewhat dis- 
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had been found in 
the Buggs Island Reservoir area (Miller, 1947, 
pp. 28-9; 1949, pp. 15-6; 1950, pp. 273-88). 
It should be emphasized that Miller does not 
lay claim in any of his articles to the discovery 
of an actual or definite Folsom campsite. 

In the early part of 1947 I began, in collabor- 
ation with the Archaeological Society of Vir- 
ginia, a fluted points 
found in Virginia. The first results of the sur- 
vey, published in September 1947 (McCary, 
1947, pp. 1-26), revealed three centers of con- 
centration of these points, namely: Mecklen- 
burg County (already known to have produced 
a number of points), Bedford-Campbell area, 
and the Dinwiddie-Amelia area (Fig. 7). The 
Mecklenburg center, by 


sible Folsom camp sites” 


continuing survey of 


far the largest, 
vided 63 of the 126 points uncovered by the 
survey. The counties of Bedford and Campbell 
provided 11, and Dinwiddie and Amelia 13. 


All the fluted 


counties yielded 


pro- 


remaining points came from 


which from one to three 


points with the exception of Caroline County 


which accounted for four. At this writing 
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(December 1950), we have recorded 185 fluted 
points which have come from 34 of the 100 
Virginia. The number of points 
from each of the three known centers of con- 


counties of 


centration has slowly increased. This is espe- 
cially true of the Dinwiddie-Amelia area, but 
no new center has come to light. However, 
the the 
State where the search for artifacts of early 


survey points to several sections of 
man should be intensified. For example, the 
vicinity of Saltville commands special interest 
because it has produced four fluted points, 
three of which were apparently found in a 
stratum of earth bones 
(Pickle, 1946, pp. 1947, p. 32; 
Woolsey, 1950, p. 12; personal communication 
R. G. Maiden of Saltville, Virginia). 


bearing mastodon 


3-7; Lewis, 


THE WILLIAMSON SITE 


My continuing survey of fluted points had 
revealed in 1948 that four points of this type 
had been found on the farm of Joshua S. and 
John E. Williamson in Dinwiddie County. 
These four points constituted the primary evi- 
dence which was to increase eventually through 
splendid cooperative efforts and lead to the 
that man had at 
this place a workshop site. The Williamson’s 
farm is located about five miles east of Din- 
widdie in Dinwiddie County, The 
site begins approximately one hundred and 
fifty 
one mile eastward along a flat-top ridge spread- 
ing at its point about 
The eastern edge of 


manifest conclusion early 


Virginia. 
yards north of the farm house and runs 


hundred 
the site extends 
nearly one quarter of a mile over on the ad- 
joining farm owned by Roy Ampy. From this 


widest two 


yards. 


point the land slopes gently northward to 
Little ( attail Creek. 
The surface of this area is covered with 


many cores and thousands of unutilized flakes 
which numbers at the 
eastern part of the site where the Williamson’s 
property line meets that of Roy Ampy. It is 
evident that the major part of the flaking was 
done on this part of the site. 


converge greater 


From the site there have been recovered 33 
fluted points, 174 snub-nosed scrapers, 24 side 
scrapers, 16 fluted basal ends of knives, and 
several implements which resemble gravers. 

The material used for implements consists 
almost entirely of variegated chert with cream, 
brown, blue and red dominating. Many of the 
flakes have weathered considerably yet some 


OF E+ 
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of them, especially those of yellow and brown, 
show very little change. It has not been de- 
termined whether the chert occurred in small 
detached masses on the site or was brought 
in from nearby source. The largest 
stones observed which do not reveal any flaked 
surfaces average less than 10 inches in diam- 
eter. No 
other concentration of chert is within 12 miles 
of the site. As a matter of fact, only 3 other 
rather large concentrations have been found in 


some 


Much of the material is translucent. 


the county. However, a few pieces of it occur 
on many of the neo-Indian sites. It can be 
stated, therefore, that chert is comparatively 
rare in the region. Quartzite which usually 
occurs in abundance is, on the other hand, 
scarce on the Williamson site. Only 3 or 4 
cores of it have been found. A few flakes of 
rock crystal have also been picked up. 

Much of the material reveals faults in the 
form of incrustations of minute quartz crystals 
which must have frequently led to breakage 
when flaking was undertaken. The flaking fit- 
ness on the average appears to be only fair. 
Examination reveals that rather large flakes, 
averaging 2 inches in length, were usually 
struck from the cores which then became re- 
The flakes were worked into knives, 
blades and points. The flaking 
technique observed on the large blades and 
broken basal parts 


jects. 


scrapers, 


of large knives, as well 
as part of the surface of the smaller imple- 
ments, is that of percussion by means perhaps 
of another stone. The edges of the finished 
scrapers, several small blades and the fluted 
points reveal flaking done by the pressure 
method. On all the implements the flake scars 
are of different sizes and distributed irregularly 
over the surfaces. A great number of flakes 
are faceted as the result of previous flaking, 
and many of them display a striking platform 
and a rather prominent bulb of percussion. 


PALEO-INDIAN ARTIFACTS 


Practically all the unbroken fluted points 
from the Williamson site are small and average 
about 45 mm. in length. The broken basal 
portions, however, of other points reveal that 
they sometimes attained 100 or 120 mm. in 
length. The points can be divided into two 
main shapes: .(1) points which have straight 
sides from the base to within one-half to two- 
thirds of the distance to the tip, and (2) points 
whose sides are concave just below the base 
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mplements from the Williamson site, Dinwiddie County, 
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and which become slightly to decidedly convex 
at or near the middle. The bases vary from 1 
to 5 mm. deep and have an average base-depth 
of 2.5 mm. Twenty-one of the 33 points reveal 
The 
longest flute on any of the points is 58 mm., 
the widest is 18 


smoothing around the basal extremities. 


On some of the 
points the flutes are very short and on others 


and mm. 
only two or three short scars served for basal 
thinning. 

Twenty-five of the fluted points are shown in 
Figure 8, 1-18, 22-28. One point (Fig. 8, 4) has 
one face which shows no work on the original 
plane surface and only a few flakes were re- 
moved from the opposite face to complete the 
Two others (Fig. 8, 10, 28) have fine 
secondary chipping along the edges. Two points 
(Fig. 8, 1, 
3 others (Fig. 8, 22, 25, and a third not shown) 
are of brown and grey quartsite. All were found 
on the site. This is a rather high percentage 
for this material 185 fluted 
points found in Virginia, not over 8 have been 
reported of white quartz or of quartzite. Early 
man in Virginia made very little use of quartz- 
ite in comparison with flint and chert and a 
few other finer materials. There are 2 points 
(Fig. 8, 3, 12) which are made of crystal quartz 
This 


material is scarce on all sites in Virginia and 


point. 


2, 5) are made of white quartz while 


because of the 


or rock crystal as it is sometimes called. 


the survey has uncovered only 10 fluted points 
made of it. 

The number of end or snub-nosed scrapers 
is unusually large; 172 have been found. These 
are exemplified in Figure 9, 1-13. The majority 
of these scrapers are trapezoidal in shape. Some 
are triangular, a few are square and several 
are oval. They range in length from 10 mm. to 
50 mm. The average length is about 25 mm. 
The thickness of the working edge varies from 
4mm. to 11 mm. The width of the working 
edge varies from 15 mm. to 28 mm. .A small 
number of the triangular form show chipping 
on ail the edges. The remainder reveal chip- 
ping only on the nose or working edge. There 
are some scrapers which have at each side of 
the nose a small notch which forms a spur or 
sharp point which could have served very 
efficiently as a graver. All the scrapers are of 
the same chert material from which most of 
the fluted points are made. The occurrence of 
such a large number of snub-nosed scrapers on 
one site is of some significance. They are not 
frequently found in Virginia, and I do not 
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know of an Indian site where they have been 
recovered in any comparable quantity. At the 
present time it seems that snub-nosed scrapers 
occur in large numbers in those sections of the 
State which have the greatest concentration of 
fluted points. 

Side scrapers (Fig. 9, 14-16, 19) do not occur 
on the site as frequently as do the snub-nosed 
form. Twenty-six have been recovered. They 
are made from medium to large flakes and the 
secondary chipping is largely confined to one 
edge. 

Several implements (Fig. 9, 17, 18, 20) could 
have served as drills or awls. Only 3 imple- 
ments resemble somewhat the gravers reported 
from western Folsom sites. It is probable that 
further work on the Williamson site and other 
early man Virginia and elsewhere 
might prove that gravers were adjuncts which 
were not as important in the eastern Folsom as 
in the western Folsom-complex. 

Eighteen implements (Fig. 9, 21-23, 27, 28), 
practically all of which are broken basal ends, 
should probably be called knives. Their bases 
are usually wavy. This feature proves doubt- 
less the previous existence of a platform from 
which the longitudinal flakes were struck. In 
all but three examples flutes were struck from 
each face to thin the basal portion. The flutes 
average at least 40 mm. to the point of 
breakage, and one attains a width of 25 mm. 
It is evident that they were struck off after 
the flaking process had been practically com- 


sites in 


pleted because several of these implements 
(Fig. 9, 27, 28) show clearly that the flutes, 
instead of breaking upward as the maker in- 
tended, turned downward and broke complete- 


ly through the blade forming an _ entirely 
smooth surface along the break. Nearly all 
the specimens show retouching along the 
edges. Not a single one reveals smoothing 
around the basal end. 

Six implements (Fig. 9, 24, 25), probably 


small knives, have bases which range in shape 
from slightly convex to oval. The workman- 
Only 
two specimens show any attempt at fluting. 
There are many broad blades (Fig. 9, 26) of 
different shapes and sizes which were made 
from large flakes and cores. They are percus- 
sion flaked and crudely made tools. The rather 
large quantity would indicate that they were 
important to the early inhabitants. Many flakes 
could have served as scrapers or as knives. In 


ship varies from very good to poor. 
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Fic. 9. Folsom implements from the Williamson site, Dinwiddie County, Virginia. 1-13, snub-nosed 


14-16, 19, side scrapers; 17, 18, 20, drills; 21-23, 27, 28, large fluted knives, wavy bases; 24, 25, small knives 
I 


scrapers 


slightly convex to oval bases; 26, blade made from large flake. 
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some cases their edges show distinct signs of 
having been used. On these flakes as well as 
on the cores there occur occasionally long nar- 
row flutes which resemble those struck from 
of the fluted points. 

19, 20) should be classi- 
pentagonals. The face of one of these 


the faces 

[wo points (Fig. 8, 
1 as 
(Fig. 8, 19) retains the plane surface of the 


original flake with some retouching only along 


the edges. The opposite face reveals a long 
shallow flute which extends about two-thirds 
f the length of the point. The other (Fig. 8, 
10) has no flutes. Both points are made of 
green chert and have practically the same size. 
They are 45 mm. long, and in width one is 
25 mm. and the other is 23 mm. In thickness 
they do not exceed 3 mm. The edges are 


carefully retouched and the surfaces are nicely 
flaked. A third specimen of quartzite (Fig. 8, 


21), might belong in the pentagonal classifi- 


cation. It shows, however, some indications 
along one edge of having been broken and 
reworked. Therefore, its somewhat pentagonal 


shape could be accidental. 


No one knows where the pentagonal belongs 
Bushnell (1935, pp. 


considered 


the eastern cultures. 


35-6) attributes it to an early culture and notes 
that “examples have been discovered in the 
part of where many 


Folsom points have likewise been found.” This 


northwestern Louisiana 


seems to be also true in Virginia. More pentag- 
ynal points have been found in Mecklenburg 


County than in any other part of the state 
to my knowledge. In one private collection 
there are slightly over one hundred of these 
points which were found in that county 


(Robertson, 1947, p. 7). The apparent associa- 

of the fluted and pentagonal points might 
suggest that the latter type is associated with 
culture. 


OTHER ARTIFA( 


interesting 


Ts 
An of Williamson 


is that it has yielded over the years ap- 


feature tne 


proximately « 


yne hundred and seventy-five pro- 


t 


e points which bespeak a later horizon 


than the fluted points. Various sizes and 
forms are represented, such as: stemmed, bi- 
furcated, triangular, and basal notched. With 
the exception of six arrowheads of chert found 


on the periphery of the site, all the presumably 
late projectile points are made of white, brown 
and grey quartzite. Only one of the arrowheads 


of chert is distinctive. It is a nicely chipped, 
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heart shaped point which belongs to the deep 
basal notched group which is rare in Virginia. 
The list of these implements is completed by 
two hammerstones of quartzite. They are 
formed of quartzite pebbles about four inches 
wide and two inches thick with well defined 
pits on the opposite surfaces. No pottery frag- 
ments of any kind have been found on the 
early man site proper. 

It should be pointed out that most of the 
neo-Indian implements have been found on the 
eastern edge of the early man site. They may 
originally have been brought from a late site 
located about one half of a mile to the east. 
Quartzite occurs on this latter site in sufficient 
quantity for making numerous implements but 
it is, as already stated, extremely rare on the 
early man site. It seems possible that when the 
neo-Indian came in, centuries after early man 
(Miller, 1950, p. 286), and hunted over the 
latter site he was not aware of the large source 
of chert under his feet. Otherwise he would 
have made greater use of it as he did when 
he was lucky enough to find it elsewhere in 
Dinwiddie County. 


SUMMARY 


The Williamson site is the first site in Vir- 
ginia from which sufficient evidence has been 
recovered to justify its classification as a definite 
early man workshop site. 
been 
they 
have not produced enough evidence to term 
them otherwise (Miller, 1947, pp. 15-6, 28-9; 
1950, pp. 273-88; Bushnell, 1940, pp. 1-14). 

The 


which 


Virginia have 


labeled “possible Folsom sites” 


Several other sites in 


because 


number of snub-nosed 
campsite implements, 
and the abundance of widely scattered cores 


large scrapers, 


are essentially 
and flakes lead to the logical assumption that 
the workshop site served also as a campsite 
for early man. 

Implements of both early man and neo- 
Indian occur on the site, but the proof is con- 
clusive that the neo-Indian brought his quartz- 
ite points with him and lost them occasionally 
on the periphery of the early man site. 

It is now possible for the first time in Vir- 
ginia to study a large number of fluted imple- 
ments found on the same site in various stages 
of the flaking process. 

Prior to the discovery of the Williamson site 
the fluted point was the only implement found 
in Virginia which could be recognized as be- 


a 
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ot 
Henceforth we shall be able to recognize also 
one kind of knife (Fig. 9, 21-24, 27, 28) 


very distinctive. This type is characterized by 


longing to the eastern variety the Folsom. 


as 
good flaking, well-defined grooves, and wavy 
A straight base is also sometimes found 


bases. 


in this group. 


Early 


man workshop sites will be difficult 


195 


surface work to accumulate the two distinctive 
implements in impressive numbers. 

A large number of snub-nosed scrapers will 
likely 
site. 

The chances will of finding ai 
early man workshop site where chert and flint 


be found on any early man workshop 


be 


greater 


were available and used for making implements 


to determine with absolute finality in Virginia 


if the Williamson site can serve as a criterion. 


It will require a tremendous amount of field 
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considerably in size but fall into two genera 
forms. 
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McCARY 4 WORKSHOP SITE OF 


The pentagonal point still presents an inter- 
esting problem. 
A definite workshop site of early man or 


paleo-Indian has been found in Virginia at 


the Williamson site. Proper study and use of 


the body of evidence obtained will help in the 


EARLY 
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location of additional sites, and thus increase 
the probabilities of obtaining stratigraphic evi- 
dence which will provide important clues to 
the age of the eastern implements which re- 
semble some of 


those found at the Linden- 


meier, the Clovis, and other sites in the West. 
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STRATIGRAPHIC 


AND AREA TESTS AT THE EMERALD AND 


ANNA MOUND SITES* 


louNn L. Cotrer** 


THE 
| 1E tests made 


(MAd-5; the 


site) located on the proposed right-of-way of 


EMERALD MOUND SITE 


at the Emerald mound site 


also known Selzertown 


as 


Natchez Trace Parkway twelve miles north of 
Natchez, Mississippi, were performed in order 
to salvage archaeological information and cul- 


ot 
The work was confined to two 


tural materials along the route roadway 


construction. 


stratigraphic tests and one area test, the former 


on the primary mound and the latter in the 
area to the south of the primary mound as- 
sumed to have been a village site. By the area 
test it was hoped to demonstrate or disprove 
the existence of a village site associated with 
the great mound and to salvage data in the 
path of Parkway construction which was pro- 
jected immediately south of the base of the 
primary mound. By the stratigraphic tests it 
was hoped that the cultural identity of the 
builders of the primary mound and the ad- 
joining village site could be established. 


The Emerald site is situated on a proposed 
relocation or ot Natchez 


Parkway along the 
ridge paralleling, and immediately 


Trace 


top of a 


Section 
which passes 
south of 
k in Section 41, R 1 W, T 8 N. 

mound of 
Natchez and one mile north of Stanton Station. 


Although 


plow zone above undisturbed earth in the area 


Fairchilds Cree 


Emerald is miles northeast 


nine 
a residue of sherd material in th: 


south of the 


to the north, give evidence of a village area 
entirely obliterated by erosion, the one feature 


identifying the site is the great primary mound, 


Natct Tra va Nat ul Park Se 

"* For a ta and peration acknowled 
grateful 1 I he Mississippi State Highway Ds 
partment for pern n to work at Emerald; To Col 
lohn H. Stow wine he Anna site for his freel 
given pe work there To Supt. Ma 
Gard a f tl Natchez Trace Parkway, pat 

larly Eng Aide Holditch, for technical assist 

ance; and la \. Ford, James B. Griffin, Jesse D 
Jennings, Ale D. Kriege Philip Phillips, George | 
Quimby, All C. Spaulding, and Gordon R. Wille 
assistar vith pottery typing 


mound, and an even fainter trace 


a truncated pyramid surmounted by a 30 foot 


secondary mound (now an irregular truncated 


cone) at the west end and a remnant of a 


mound now only five feet high at the east end. 
In measuring the mound, the 360 foot 


take n 


are 


primary 
le vel 


dimensions 


above sea actual 
The follows: 
O feet east-west; 435 feet north-south; 
mound, 640 
north-south; area 


contour was 


as 


base line. 


as 
Base, if 
area (./ acres. Top of primary 


feet east-west; 
Height of 


laterally at median points: 


5.0 
acres. measured 
South side, 27 feet; 
north side, 37 feet; west side, 35 feet; east side, 


The 


primary mound, 


feet. primary mound surface is ap- 
proximately flat. 

The western secondary mound is at present 
a sub-conical structure, truncated at the 410 
foot contour with a maximum height of 30 


feet above the surface of the primary mound. 
190 feet; 


a suggestion 


The basal dimensions north-south 
160 There 


the shape of this mound that tl 


are 
east-west, feet. 1S In 
1e Original pro- 
portions may have been rather pyramidal, and 
the possibility of a stairway or steep ramp up 
the east face from the primary mound surface 
is suggested. 

Of the mound at the 
east end of the primary mound platform little 


remains 


original sec ondary 


but a five-foot crescent-shaped rise 


forming a continuous slope with the 


the 


eastern 


side of primary mound. The rise extends 


and southwest. 
There is little superficial evidence to 


in a gentle curve northwest 


indicate 
whether this mound was once conical, pyra- 
The 


is known to have 


midal, truncated, or domed. probability 


that this mound, which 


1S 


been partially excavated by Vincent Perrault 


in the latter 1800’s, was low enough for culti- 


vation on the primary platform to extend 


upon its slopes until continuous plowing re- 
duced the fill almost completely, except for 


the rim portion at the edge of the primary 


mound surface. 

The work of amateur and professional ob- 
servers for more than a century (Sibley, 1803-4; 
Ingraham, 1835; 


1848; 


Moorehead, 


Monette, 18 38: 
1894; 


is too lengthy 


Squier and 


Davis, Thomas, 1926; 


1932) 


Brown, 


for review 


here. From their excellent records, however, 


pe 
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it is possible to substantiate several important on the primary platform or on the flat tops 
inferences about the original form of Emerald of small lateral secondary mounds. 


mound. 
4. The so-called ditch at the foot of the 


1. In the early 1800's the sides of the primary primary mound was probably a borrow area 
mound were impressively steep, “not more for the fill of the secondary mounds and the 
than thirty-five or forty degrees from a per- trim of the primary mound. 


pendicular.” In 1948 the sides were between : , 
). Pottery from the surface to two feet below 
tH 


O and 70 degrees from a perpendicular. If the 
the sides of the primary mound is recognizably 


Fatherland or Natchez Incised and Manchac 
Incised, which corresponds to the predomi- 


1838 estimate of Monette were correct, such 


rapid erosion of the loess-detritus fill composing 
the slopes, even considering the fact that culti- 


ee Rae the past mance of these types in the most lateral fill 
vation as Car©rriec on dauring YaST 
as and the detritus accumulation below the foot 
nunarec ears On € op and a e Dase, _ 7? 

of the primary mound. The observation of 
might indicate a relatively recent abandonment 


" shell-tempered sherds indicates an unidentified 
of the mound site, say in the 17th century. 


' late type which could be Bell Plain or Parkin 
[he lateness of the final pottery types, Natchez 
Incised. 
and Fatherland, in conjunction with a com- 
plete absence of European trade artifacts would 6. The location of the finds of six limestone 
support this inference. efigy pipes by Perrault (Brown, 1924, p. 256- 


64) may indicate coeval relationship with 
2. The west secondary mound was more 


' human burials at the western base of the 
obviously a parallelogram in basal outline 
east secondary mound. 

than now. 7 

Although the east secondary mound remnant 

3. The baked clay dressing postulated by was not included in the Parkway archaeological 
Sibley (1803-4) for the sides of the primary survey program, a brief test established the 
mound was probably rubble from wattle-and- fact that a line of post molds in a trench ran 


daub structure walls that were erected laterally north-south in the lower fill not over three 
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feet above the present primary platform. The 
structure represented was developed before the 
mound was completed and was probably a 
typical Middle Mississippi structure subsequent- 
ly covered by fill. 


7. The ravines described as penetrating the 
north and south sides of the primary mound 
are certainly the gullies in which tests 3 and 1, 
The 


these were covert 


made. by 
that 


or entrances seems unsupported by any real 


respecti\ ely 
Monette 


were suggestion 


(1838) ways 


evidence. 


8. Finally, the existence is established for at 
least four small lateral secondary mounds ob- 
1838 to be two to three feet high, 
two located on the north and two on the south 
In 1948 
was a slight rise immediately west of the test 3 
gully, located at the edge of the primary plat- 
No 
on the east side of the gully. 


served in 


side of the primary platform. there 


form. remnant exists today of a mound 
No trace remains 
of either of the two secondary mounds said to 
have bracketed test 1 gully at the south side of 
the primary platform, although reed-impressed 
burnt clay occurred high in the test 1 cut indi- 
cating debris from a structure in the vicinity. 

It is that 


remnant 


worth test 3 revealed a 
of a 


extremely steep sides within the primary fill. 


noring 


lateral secondary mound with 
This small mound, built at a stage when the 
primary mound was only partially complete, 
was later incorporated in the fill, the location 
At 
least it can be concluded that the erection of 
mounds began before the 
completion of the primary mound fill, and that 


lateral 


having coincided with the present gully. 


lateral secondary 


mound remnants were certainly ob- 


served on the primary platform in the first 
half of the 19th century. 


STRATIGRAPH Y 


AND AREA TESTS AT THI 
EMERALD Mounp SiTt 
Of the three major tests made at the 


Emerald site, tests 1 and 3 were stratigraphic. 
Test ot 5x10 foot 50 
foot intervals on the grid covering a 10-acre 
tract beginning 300 feet beyond the southwest 
corner of the primary mound. This test was 
intended the extent and char- 
acter of an assumed village site (see Fig. 10). 

Test 1 included a 60x10 foot test trench 2 
feet deep running E-W at the south base of 
the primary immediately 


was a Series pits at 


to determine 


mound 


east of a 


ANTIQUITY 


The gully itself 
was utilized for the main stratigraphic test con- 
trench 170 feet 
extending 50 
primary 


deep erosion cut in the fill. 


5 feet 
south of the 
into the fill. 
A series of auger tests, some over 30 feet deep, 
the width of the primary 
mound to give a profile of the fill in relation 


sisting of a long and 


wide from feet 


mound base northward 


continued across 
to undisturbed earth (see Fig. 11). 

When final profiles of test 1 the 
primary fill were developed (and not before) 
the of construction 
These stages will 


the in 


stages became evident. 


be correlated with pottery 
type associations in the following analysis. 


Test 3 


the north side of the primary mound previous- 


was located in the erosion cut 


on 


ly mentioned in a review of 19th century ob- 


servations. This test was limited in extent and 


was intended chiefly as a check on test 1 data 


and to establish the and nature of 


ot 


presence 


corresponding fill on the north side the 


primary mound. 
Before 


it Is 


offering sherd data from the tests 


necessary to state that in the entire site 


only four vessel units of plain clay grit were 


assembled from sherds: one small bow! in stage 


A, one medium-sized bowl! in stage D, one 
small bowl and one small effigy bowl in the 
trim of test 1 gully —this despite exhaustive 


‘effort to match all plain sherds. The remainder 
of the plain clay grit sherds (some of which 
contain some charcoal admixed) are non-vessel 
and therefore cannot be taken to rep- 
ot 
Even the many plain clay 


pieces, 


resent a numerical proportion the plain 


vessels at the site. 
grit rims may well represent a good proportion 
of decorated vessels, since many pottery types 


at like Manchac 


placed well 


Emerald, Incised, have the 


the rim, and 


sometimes less than half of the vessel exterior 


decoration below 


is decorated. On the other hand, decorated 
sherds, which also were carefully inspected for 
matching, produced two unidentified punctate 
cups associated with stage A and one Father 
land Natchez 


area—these from less than one-fourth of the 


and one bowl from the trim 


total sherds in the test. The rest of the deco- 


rated sherds to which type names could be 


given represent vessels, some made up of sev- 
Only 


sherds are some pieces too fragmentary to rep- 


eral sherds. among the unidentified 


resent the decoration of a vessel. 


~ 


=o 


| | 
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Pottery ANALYSIS BY CONSTRUCTION STAGES 
Test | 


Stage A. Beginning with the initial village deposit, the 


first definite pation of the site was marked by the 


dark detritus-filled soil above undisturbed earth. | 
tunately, no refuse pits yielding cultural material wer 
encountered here although three well-defined po 

trenches were located, all running east-west. In the vil 
lage level alone 96 sherds were recovered, of which 
84.59% were plain—15% more than plain sherds in 
the drift. Decoration in the village era seems to have 
been characterized by brushing, which represented 50% 
f the total decorated sherds in the village, the balance 
heing a few sherds of unidentified incising and unident 


Brushing diminishes in percent of de 


rated types per stage as the upper levels of the fill are 
reached, being represented in the drift by only ¢ 
Stage B. TI portion of fill lies upon the village de 
posit and extends from a triangular formation (possibl 
representing a rampart) northward to the center of the 
mound where ndisturbed soil emerges at the surface 
Stage B, with 147 sherds, has the smallest proport 

»f decorated sherds in the entire series of stages: 11.5¢ 
Here, however, appears the first Fatherland Incised, rey 


resenting 23.54% of the decorated sherds within the 


stage. Hardy Incised present. Plaquemine Brushe 


declines t 47.06 


Stage (¢ Subsequent to the well-defined deposition of 
stage B several less-easily interpreted zones appear: a 
thin remnant of at ipation, plus sandy deposits wit! 
lay lumps lying on a trace of wash, suggesting the 
represent a grad ial filling In Detween stage B and the 
hilltop — perhaps from earth trimmed from the hill 
itself. Als ided is a deposit of homogeneous loes 
fill so pure and free of village soil loads as to appear 
indisturbed intry earth. This fill possibly represents 
the hilltop in its final stage of trimming at the summit 
With stage ¢ otalling 95 sherds, the decorated pr 


portion rises to 18.95% shell-ttempered. Bell Plain in 


creases from a trace in stage A to 4.21% 


ware. Of the decorated sherds, Fatherland 
Anna Interi 


not strongly, and Plaquemine Brushed drops slightly t 


Engraved are again represente i, although 


tage D. The final discernible remaining fill to be added 


to Emerald mound is the last extension of the sou 


73 sherds, contained much village 


slope. This fill, with 


soil and, theref 


re, may be fairly representative of the 


last village probably outlying at a small distance south 


to have fill borrowed from it. Stage D decorated 
sherds increase t 27.84%, the highest proportion of 


decorated sherds of all stages. Shell tempering is wholly 
absent in all sherds, plain and decorated. Of the deco- 
rated sherds, Manchac Incised appears in its strongest 


proportion: 35.53%. Fatherland Incised is next with 


17.10%; Natche 


Incised puts in its first appearance with 


ANTIQUITY 


a single sherd a loes Parkin (subsequent 
Incised with two sherds. Maddox Engraved 
for the first time in relative witl 8 
Plaquemine Brushed falls to 14.47% 
Stage i The significan irift area of s ace 
and gully trim, has the greatest numbe he 
site, 2,937, affording an excellent mmar 
ages. Here decorated sherds repr 26.¢ 
tempered plain is merically insignificar I 
ent, Manchac Incised is the leader of d t 
with 31.33%, with Unidentified Exter Ir 
with 21.48% Fatherland Incised is a 
and Natchez Incised — evidently a late " 
1.33% Madd 1 is next witl 
Plaquemine Brushed reaches its lowest ebb w 
suggesting that th pe probably evo as a 
of the earl rding techniques of gh 
face, then lave wa wet paste Ss Z al 
faded out as more « ed smooth 
fashionable 

Out of 377 pla ms 291 ar straigt 
the preponderant forn the wh Se 
forms showed signifi ations with r 
Those excl as iated with tl irift 
are: Exterior and inter pped, o Z 
xterior thicke 1 and exterior | a 
Only two rim types beside straight ar 
the village stage A, interior horizontal lir 
folded, both of which also appear the fi 
Notched rims dk t appear earlier thar AL 

A smailer proportion of decorated S ar 
than was observed in lecorated rims. H 
best represented ty} the total of 20¢ 
is uncurving, with 80; the next tcurving 
Folding occur n the lips of Ma ac al 
land Incised, which are demonstral at 
temporane: levelopment. Rim st is si 
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16.84%, stage D, 72.16%, and stage E, 
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rked eye motive are all straight. It will be noted that 
decorated sherds are exterior horizontal line incised 


exterior lipped — both found to a limited extent in 


Test 2 


Altogether, a total of only 76 sherds was recovered 


m forty-three 5x10 foot test trenches located in a 


acre area south of the primary mound. All sherds 
rred in the plow zone which rested directly upon 
disturbed earth in every test. Whatever village occu- 


ation once may have existed upon this area, erosion 
f over a hundred years of intensive cotton cropping 
has obliterated every vestige of village features, leaving 
mall and worn sherds in the plow zone. The 

ght local ncentration in the N-700 E-1110 area was 
mpanied by no other cultural remains. Clay Grit 
ain percentage is 76.32, which corresponds with the 
lay Grit Plain of the latest stages of test 1 (stage C, 


71.37%). Only 
ne Bell Plain (shell-tempered) appears in test 2. The 


ntage of decorated sherds, 23.37%, corresponds with 


tage E, of test 1. The decorated ware types of test 2 
learly bear out the suggestion of late occupation. Man- 
hac Incised, Fatherland Incised, and Maddox Incised 
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Occurrence by stages of plain and decorated 


wares at Emerald test 1 and Anna mound 5 


lead the identifiable wares with Unidentified Incised 
41.18%. 


covered 


Only one Plaquemine Brushed sherd was re- 


Thus, the best explanation for the test area is that it 
was occupied only after the primary mound was built 
and the first village site beneath the fill on the original 


hilltop had long been abandoned 


Test 3 


This test is located in the east side of the large ero- 
sional cut extending from the northwest border of the 
primary mound almost to the center. Here a 5-foot 
wide trench was developed into a vertical cut of 26 feet 
from the surface of the primary mound into undis- 
turbed earth. The observations of fill characteristics are 
easily summarized, as are the data of the stratigraphic 
collection. 

The profile of test 3 shows the fill resting from the 
355 to 358 foot elevation on uneven undisturbed soil 
upon which lie pockets of dark village soil. The first fill 
above the village soil extends to 365, a thickness of 9 
feet in places. Loading here indicates a slope downward 
from the northern edge of the primary mound to the 
center of the underlying hill. Resting evenly on the first 
fill is a dark occupation level less than 1 foot thick. 
On the first fill rests the fill of a secondary mound struc- 
ture, the steep, even east slope of which appears in the 
end profiles of test 3. It is worth noting that this inclu- 
sive secondary mound provides a precedent for lateral 
secondary mounds observed in the 19th century. The 
final fill presumably begins on the first fill and on the 
steep sides of the inclusive secondary mound structure. 
Although the value of the stratigraphic data is greatly 
limited in test 3 by the scarcity of sherd material, the 
total of 193 sherds corresponds closely with the sherds 
of test 1 in the occurrence of types. Decorated sherds 
increase from none in the village deposit beneath the fill 
to 11.11% in the final fill; Manchac Incised occurs only 
in the final fill where Plaquemine Brushed diminishes; 
Incised sherds begin in the first fill and continue up- 
ward 

The only non-pottery inclusion in test 3 was a frag- 
mentary lower human mandible in the village soil of 
zone | at the 357 foot level. No burial indication or 


association of artifacts was noted. 


SUMMARY 


The tests at Emerald demonstrate the fol- 
lowing prime facts: 

1. The primary mound was build on a 
natural hill which had first been the site of 
a village whose occupants built rectangular 
structures with wall posts set in trenches and 
used a relatively large proportion of plain pots. 
Of the decorated wares of this village zone, 
a little was incised or punctated, the majority 
of vessels being Plaquemine Brushed. 
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2. As the fill began to be deposited on the 
lower slopes of the hill, an earth rampart may 
first have been developed, followed by the 
filling in of the space between the rampart and 
the hillside. Finally, a mass of clean earth— 
possibly trimmed from the hilltop—was added, 
and lastly a quantity of village site debris was 
used to extend the sides of the primary mound. 


This fill 


decorated 


contains more ware, in- 
cluding an increasing amount of Fatherland, 
Natchez, and Manchac Incised, and _ less 
Plaquemine. 


3. The drift at the foot of the south slope 
and the gully trim contained relatively more 
wares, including much Manchac, 
Fatherland, Natchez, and Maddox Incised and 
miscellaneous types. Plaquemine Brushed ebbs 
to only a trace. In this final stage is the only 
indication of Southern Cult influence, mani- 
fested by Natchezan Forked Eye Incised. Thus, 
Emerald may have seen this phenomenon at 


decorated 


the latest stage of occupation. 
4. Test 2 


the latest 


ot 
Emerald 


indicated that an 
ot 


mound was located on the gentle slope to the 


occupation 


aboriginal users the 


be 
2 ” = 
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south. Crop erosion of the last hundred or 
more years has obliterated the village features, 
leaving only a residue of late pottery types. 

Test 3, although it produced meager sherd 
evidence, provided a useful substantiation of 
the pottery type trends clearly implied at test 1. 
Test 3 also demonstrated the existence of sec- 
ondary mound structures prior to the comple- 
tion of the primary mound contours. 


THE ANNA MOUND SITE 


Because of its nearness to Emerald, the com- 
pact immensity of the site, and the suspicion 
that the site bore important relations to Emer- 
ald, limited sampling of the Anna site was 
undertaken. The only previously published 
effort to evaluate the Anna that of 
J. A. Ford (1936) who used 96 sherds collected 
at random from the surface of the vicinity of 
the f major mounds. Of this 
generalized types were designated as follows: 
Natchez, 6; Tunica, 36; Coles Creek, 12; Un- 
related, 42. The Natchez 
voluted scroll 3-line incised, and are therefore 
Fatherland by present definition. The Tunica 


Site 1S 


four collection, 


sherds were con- 
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sherds are characterized as 15 with incised 


“U-shaped flags” in a row parallel to the rim. 
Twenty-one evidently rims of 


otherwise plain ware characterized by incising 


sherds were 
the 12 
incised features 
arranged parallel to vessel lip and half have 
punctations. 


and shallow notching of the lip. Of 
( oles ( reek sherds, all have 


Those sherds are not illustrated, 

and the type remains somewhat dubious today. 

The unrelated sherds are interesting inasmuch 
) 

as 27 are recognizably Brushed, 

3 are Manchac Incised, and 12 are probably 

Anna Interior Engraved. All except the Tunica 


sherds 


Plaquemine 


the 
the unidentified 


are types recognizable in present 


stratigraphic study. Some of 


sherds from the mound 5 stratigraphy test 
illustrated in the present report suggest the 
Tunica sherd in Figure 22, p. 117 of Ford 
(1936). 

During November and December, 1948, a 


mound 5 of 
This test consisted of 
in the south wall of 
a 10 foot trench silo which extended roughly 
This silo had 


been dug by Colonel John H. Stowers, owner 


stratigraphic test was made at 
the Anna site, MAd-1. 
a vertical 5x10 foot pit 
east and west across mound 5. 


of the site, several years previously. Through 
the courtesy of Colonel Stowers we have frag- 
ments adequately representing 13 whole pots 
which obtained in 


were the 


silo trench and were freely made available for 


the digging of 


observations and photographing. Since the 
bottom of the silo trench was an average of 10 
feet below the surface of the mound, the 


placement of these pots can be limited in the 


stratigraphic picture to the two-thirds 


upper 


Fic. 15. Test 1 showing exploratory trench in drift 
area at base of mound. Main trench is under canvas 
shade. West secondary mound visible in background 


AND 
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of the mound fill and definitely above the old 
village and first fill level, designated zone A 
in our stratigraphic sequence. Although not 
included in the stratigraphic test statistics at 
mound 5, the 15 whole or partial vessels ob- 
tained by Stowers make a useful and signifi- 
cant reference in the present study. On the 
diagram of the test it will be observed that 
the bottom of the silo trench was consistently 


above zone C of the stratigraphic test. As- 
suming the construction stages shown by the 
test to be fairly consistent throughout the 


mound, we may reasonably designate the silo 
trench vessels as coming from somewhere be- 
tween the base of stage C. 
Stowers definitely states that the vessels here 
found high in the fill. 
In view of the fact that the 4 whole pots 
recovered in the stratigraphic test all came 
from stage C-D and stage E (a fifth vessel 


B-C 60% complete), it is 


the surface and 


considered were all 


from 


was only 


10 ce 


Fic. 16. 1 
land Incised, plow zone; 3, Fatherland Incised, stage D; 
Forked 
(Natchezan), plow zone; 6, Forked Eye Incised (Natch- 
ezan), 


Manchac Incised, from stage D; 2, Father- 


4, Fatherland Incised, stage D; 5, Eye Incised 


plow “zone; 7, Natchez Incised, plow zone; 8, 


Natchez Incised, stage E; 9, Natchez Incised, plow zone; 
10, Barton Incised, stage D; 11, Caddo (?) Incised, plow 


zone; 12, Caddo (?) Incised, stage E. 
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probable that the Stowers collection was origi- stages, and Anna Interior Engraved elsewhere rept 
nally distributed from the fill of C-D up to sented only in C-D (and meagerly there), jumps 
the surface, and is, therefore, relatively late in 13-33%. Mancha: wed next wih 0.007 > large 

c oportion of nidentihed exterior i 1 Is indicate 
the mound construction. In the 15 specimens 


. by 25.33% of the decorated war 
in the Stowers collection are 1 clay grit plain 


with scratch:ng, 3 clay grit plain, 4 Father- Stage C-D. The intrusion of a large 4-foot post trench 

land Incised, 4 Natchez Incised, 2 Manchac and a small 2-foot trench from stage D into stage ( 
Incised, and 1 Maddox Engraved. resulted in a very thick contact stage here. In_ this 

contact stage begins the progressive drop in the p 
Pottery ANALYSIS BY CONSTRUCTION STAGES centage of clay grit plain with the troduction of th 

: first trace of shell-tempered Bell Plain. Of the decorate 

Stage A. This is the most significant single stage in the ‘ ‘ neags 

types, Plaquemine Brushed is dominant with 69.84 
test, since it represents the uneven basal village deposit ; 

Six other decorated types are represented in small pr 
and the first fill above it, which is almost certain to ey ' 

yortions, the largest being ar inidentifed exterior i 
have been gathered from sources containing cultural Fath 

ised type with 12.09% atheriand incised not found 
material no later than this same village deposit. Both I 


below this stage 
basal deposit and fill are rich in sherd material. In this 
stage clay grit plain ware drops to its lowest percentage 


in the test, 72.75% with Bell Plain represented by 


1.80% In the relatively large amount of decorated 
specimens, Plaquemine Brushed is somewhat less num- 
erous than above with 42.52%, while Anna Interior 


Engraved is 42.51%. Thus, these two types are definitely 
the major decorated wares at the inception of the Anna 
site. The only other decorated types represented are 
Australia Incised, L'Eau Noire Incised, Troyville 
Stamped, and Evansville Punctate, with some unidenti- 
fied exterior incised and unidentified exterior engraved 
pieces present 

Stage A-B. In this sparsely-represented contact stage, 
77.50% of the sherds were clay grit plain. The only 
decorated type present in relative quantity was Plaque- 


mine Brushed 


Stage B. Unfortunately, the excavation of stage B and 
stage A-B below it was interrupted by torrential rain 
that flooded the excavation. When the pit was bailed 
out, the muddy consistency of the earth made it impos- 
sible to sift carefully all the earth. Hence, some sherds 
were undoubtedly lost, which explains the relative scar¢ 
ity of material here. Stage B yielded only 5 sherds, 4 


of which were clay grit plain and 1 Plaquemine Brushed 


Stage B-C. Several post wrenches intruded from C into 


the fill above the second occupational level making it 
necessary to establish stage B-C. Here the proportion of 
Fic. 17. 1, Unidentified Interior Incised from conta 

clay grit plain agai B lain = 
ay grit plain again dropped slightly, while Bell Plair aeme BL: Rench Incised, stage E: 3, Anna Interi 
also diminished. Of the decorated sherds, 43.75% were 


Engraved, stage C; 4, Maddox Incis 


Plaquemine and 25.00% were unidentified exterior in- 


identified Exterior Engraved, contact stage A-D; ¢ 
cised. However, the numbers of all decorated sherds but . , : . 
Plaquemine Brushed are too small here to he very Scessched, 
. E A-B; 8, Barton Incised, contact stage A-D; 9, Unident 
nificant by themselves fied Punctate, contact stage A-( 10, 11, Plaquemit 
Stage C. This stage comprises a definite occupational Brushed, stage D; 12, 13, Plain Clay Grit rim: Straight 
stratum between 10 and 10.5 feet from the surface and stage E; 14, 15, Plain Clay Grit rim: Horizontal line 
the uniform fill above it to the intrusion of stage D cised; stage A; 16, Plain Clay Grit rim: Straight, stag 
Here the « grit plain continues diminishing, to 74.49% C; 17, Plain Clay Grit rim: Folded, stage D; 18, Pla 
of the total sherds. Shell-tempered Bell Plain rises to Clay Grit rim: Interior lipped, plow zone; 19, Pla 
4.01%, its best showing in the whole test. Of the total Clay Grit rim: Exterior lipped, plow zor 10, Plain Cla 
of decorated specimens, Plaquemine Brushed diminishes Grit rim: Folded, plow zone; 21, 23, Plain Clay Grit rim 


somewhat from the proportions of that type in higher Notched, stage I 
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nident 


juemil 
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line 
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THE 


irregular location of stage D, the 


act of this ipational level with the fill above 


one block, designated stage 


D-E. Here the percent of plain clay grit is relatively 
arge, plain shell-tempered sherds are absent, and dec- 
ated sherds are v to be significant. 


Stage E. In stage E, the topmost, partly-disturbed stage, 
lay grit plain sherds are somewhat above the average 
tl vhole st, but shell-tempered plain is absent. 
Plaquem Brus 1 ads with 58.33% of all decorated 
vares, witl lentified terior incised next with 
2.5 followed by Maddox Engraved, 8.33%. Present 
| nporta ne al are Fatherland Incised, 
Manchac Incised, Ba Goula Incised, unidentified in- 
a r engraved. Significant absences are 
oted for Anna Interior Engraved and Evansville Punc- 
at 
M king he fact that straight plain rims 
te 1 at tl Anna test. Of the total of 86, 
folde ms appeared late, from stage C onward, 
t thickened and slightly everted characterize 


5 6 
i 18. Restored vessels from Emerald test 1. 
Natchez Incised. Small Bowl (from non-stratified 
vash and trim areas at mouth of gully); 2, Fatherland 
Incised, Small Bowl (from non-stratified wash and trim 


areas at mouth of gully); 3, Clay Grit Plain. Small Shal- 
w Bowl (from non-stratified wash and trim areas at 
noutl gully); 4, Clay Grit Plain. Small Effigy Bowl 
(from non-stratified wash and trim areas at mouth of 


gully); 5, 6 


Iwo | 


tact stage A-C and 


nidentified Punctate Cups (from 


from stage A) 
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stage A. Interior thickened was less numerous in the 


higher stages. Interior horizontal line incised appeared 
most numerous in C-D and C, and was absent in A 
through B. Of the 104 decorated rims, the largest pro- 
portion was outcurving, and characterized Plaquemine 
Brushed, Manchac Incised and unidentified Exterior En- 
graved. Half of the Anna Interior Engraved rims were 
outcurving, and half interior thickened or straight. The 
remaining types had too few rims represented to show 


positive trends in rim shape. 
Although Figure 13 shows sherd percentages by level, 


the combined figures can be summarized thus: 


Of the 
total of 2 plain wares, 11 decorated types, and miscel- 
laneous unidentified exterior incised and unidentified 


exterior and interior engraved sherds, the following per- 
listed all stages together: Clay grit 
plain, 76.07%; Bell Plain (Shell tempered), 1.91%; and 
Decorated (all types), 22.01%. 


centages are for 


The grand total of plain 
sherds, decorated sherds and whole pots, was 1,461. 


27) 
Percentages of 320 total decorated specimens are: 


Fatherland Incised 0.93% 
Anna Zone Incised 0.31% 
Manchac Incised 2.48% 
Hardy Incised 1.24% 
Australia Incised 1.86% 
L’Eau Noire Incised 0.62% 
Bayou Goula Incised 0.31% 
Unidentified Exterior Incised 13.04% 


Anna Interior Engraved 20.81% 


Maddox Incised 


2.48% 
Unidentified Interior Engraved 0.31% 
Unidentified Exterior Engraved 1.24% 
Evansville Punctated 3.11% 
Troyville Stamped 1.62% 
Plaquemine Brushed 50.62% 


Thus, of all the decorated sherds, half are Plaquemine 
Brushed, making this the dominant 


for the site. 


type of decorated 


ware As will be seen from the following 
analysis, this type also dominates each stage. 


other 


The only 


type of numerical Interior 


Engraved which is most heavily represented in the low- 


significance is Anna 


est stage. 


In figures and tabulations the types Fatherland Incised 


and Anna Zone Incised are mentioned. Tentative type 


descriptions follow: 
Inc ised Is 


Fatherland characterized by 


scrolls, not separated by zones. 


interlocking 
The scrolls are flowing 
and the cursive design usually involves two to four line 
elements from which a 
second set of lines evolves and flows to another nucleus. 


whirling into a small circle 


Both bowls and bottles are so figured. Incised decora- 
tion extends well over the body of bowls from the lip 


line well toward the flattened base and from the neck 


junction of bottles to the flat base itself. The paste 
varies from uniform tan to tan mottled with dark 
clouds, hardness 2.5 to 3.0, tempering, fine clay grit. 
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Coiling method of manufacture is indicated, although 
the clay is well-compacted and no coil fractures were 
observed in the Anna specimens, except possibly at the 
juncture of the neck on a bottle. The bowl is illus 


trated in Figure 22 


Anna Zone Incised is a tentative type which has been 
designated only because the vessel representing the type 
seems unique in its zoned design, although the relation- 
ship to Natchez Incised is apparent in paste, color, and 
technique of design application. The design consists 
panels of curvilinear parallel lines, six to nine in num- 
ber, which start at the lateral borders and flow half way 
round a small oval, interlocking with a complementary 
series of parallel lines curving to the opposite edge of 
the panel. Only a bowl form was observed, and the 


decoration is from the rim line to a line circling the 


base. The paste is clay grit, fine; the vessel surface is 
well-burnished; color is mottled dark gray. Coil manu 
facture is indicated, and hardness is 2.5 to 3.0. The bowl 
has slightly incurved sides and a broad flat bottom (Fig 
21, 5) 


SUMMARY 


The stratigraphic test at mound 5 of the 
Anna site indicates that clay grit plain ware, 
though numerically dominant among all types 
of vessel and non-vessel sherds, was less numer- 
ous at the basic village level and inception 
of the mound. Bell Plain, virtually the only 
shell-tempered ware, is present below stage D 
only. Although not enough whole vessels could 
be observed to make more than a guess, it is 
reasonable to assume that at least one-quarter 
of any decorated vessel would be plain on the 
average. Thus, the proportion of undecorated 
sherds can be scaled down accordingly. Prob- 
ably the early inhabitants of the site made 
about half their vessels without decoration, and 
the later people made somewhat fewer deco- 
rated wares. 

Decorated wares are strongest numerically 
at the lowest or basic stage A, with 25.45% of 
all sherds in the stage. Plaquemine Brushed 
is dominant at all levels from bottom to top, 
but seems to diminish slightly at the basic 
level, where Anna Interior Engraved is strong- 
est. Anna Interior Engraved is absent from the 


topmost stages. Hardy Incised appears only 


above zone B and Fatherland Incised only 
Maddox Incised is absent below 


B-C, as is Anna Zone Incised. 


abov e stage ( 


If the evidence ot the Stowers collection, 
known to have been obtained above stage B, is 
considered, Fatherland Incised and Natchez In- 
cised were present, probably in a late stage of 
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the building of mound 5. It is a curious fact 
that no recognizable sherds of Natchez Incised 
were found in the stratigraphic test, although 
some unidentified exterior incised sherds might 
fit into this category if they were vessel speci- 
mens with coherent designs. Most “unidenti- 
fied” decorated sherds were too small to per- 
mit positive typing. 

There is nothing to indicate that Anna 
mound 5 is historic. No European or colonial 
trade materials were recovered or reported. 
Nor is it certain that historic Tunica wares 
are present, although Caddo is suggested. Since 
no cultural material except sherds or whole 
pots were encountered in the test, a qualitative 
or quantitative analysis of the material culture 
as a whole is not involved. 


Fic. 19. SI Anna sit 1, Plain Clay Grit 
rim: (horizontal lir ncised); 2, Plain Clay Grit rim 
(horizontal — line ncised 3, Plain Clay Grit rim 
(Folded); 4, Plain Clay Grit rim: (interior lipping) 
5, Plain Clay Grit rim: (interior thickened); 6, Plait 
Clay Grit rim exterior lipping) Plain Clay Grit 
rim: (notched); 8, Plain Clay Gr rin (notched) 
9, Plain Clay Grit rim: (notched); 10, Bell Plain (shel 
tempered); 11 Incised; 12, Hardy Incised 


13, Bayou Goula Incised; 14, L’Eau Noire Incised; 15 
Australia Incised; 16, Australia Incised; 17, Unidentified 


Exterior Incised; 18, Unidentified Exterior Incised 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. From the graphs summarizing type per- 
centages (Figs. 13 and 14) it can be assumed 
that the basic village horizon at Anna is pre- 
cedent to the corresponding underlying village 
level at Emerald. This estimate is based prin- 
cipally on the indication that Plaquemine 
Brushed reaches its maximum‘ midway in the 
Anna sequence of stages, while the same type 
at Emerald is strongest in the underlying vil- 
lage. There is also the increasing evidence of 
Manchac, Barton, Fatherland, and Natchez 
Incised wares in the late stages of Emerald. 
A strong representation of Anna Interior En- 
graved in the Anna stage A thereafter dimin- 
ishes in the upper levels of the mound 5 test, 
while this type is weakly evidenced at Emerald. 
Another indication of the earlier horizon of the 
Anna site is the representation of Evansville 
Punctate, a Coles Creek period associate, in the 
old village at Anna and its subsequent dimin- 
ishing in higher Anna stages, with only a trace 


cw 


Fic. 20. Stowers collection from Anna mound 5. Type: 
Fatherland Incised, small bowl; Natchez Incised, 
small bowl fragment; 3, Fatherland Incised, small bow]; 
4, Evansville Punctate, sherd; 5, Fatherland Incised, 


sherd; 6, Barton Incised, large pot; 7, Manchac Incised, 


large pot 


in the basic village stage at Emerald. Australia 
Incised, L’Eau Noire Incised, and Troyville 
Stamped, all appear in the first stages of Anna 
only and are absent at Emerald. 


2. The position of both Anna and Emerald 
sites is in the Plaquemine-Natchez horizon, be- 
ginning in late Coles Creek period with a trace 
of Troyville influence and well above the 
Marksville and Tchefuncte periods. Although 
no historic contact was identified for either 
site, it is evident that Emerald extended well 
up toward the period of white invasion, pos- 
sibly the 17th century, and the basic village at 
Anna is no earlier than early (though de- 
veloped) Mississippi. 


3. Although Coles Creek pottery is not def- 
initely associated with Anna or Emerald, the 
period to which Coles Creek pottery belongs 
is clearly linked with Anna. The link which 
makes this association is the Plaquemine site.* 
Thus, the Chevalier Stamped of the Troyville- 
Coles Creek periods just reaches into Plaque- 
mine but is not found at Anna or Emerald. 
Australia Incised and L’Eau Noire Incised are 
present in Plaquemine and Anna, while Bell 
Plain is common to both sites and Emerald 
as well. Troyville Stamped, which stems from 
Marksville, reaches a maximum in the Troy- 
ville period, fades in the Coles Creek. period 
and vanishes in Plaquemine. This type, how- 
ever, is found in the basic stages of Anna. 
Hardy and Manchac Incised, which have their 
roots in Troyville and Coles Creek, continue 
through Plaquemine, with Hardy culminating 
in late Anna, while Manchac reaches its maxi- 
mum in late Emerald. 


4. The relationship of the Emerald and 
Anna sites to cultural groupings in the South- 
east is thus fairly clear. Here is presented the 
maximum achievement of the temple mound 
builders in the late Mississippi stage in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. A wide variety of 
pottery decorations was known and the major 
emphasis was increasingly upon incising, lead- 
ing to engraving. The temporal horizon in 

* Since this report was written, the Coles Creek type 
site, located 19 miles north of Emerald mound, has been 
completely excavated by the writer for Natchez Trace 
Parkway and named the Gordon Site. Here the link be- 
tween late Troyville and Plaquemine is Coles Creek and 
Hardy Incised giving way to Plaquemine Brushed and 
Manchac Incised. 
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which Anna and Emerald fit, with Anna oc- 
cupying a somewhat lower position, beginning 
perhaps in the 15th century and ultimately 
merging with Emerald as the latter progressed 


to the end of the 17th century, can be cor- 


related with the schematic presentation of 
Southeast cultural complexes _ tentatively 


worked out by the Southeast Archaeological 
Conference at Knoxville, October 1950, with 
information gathered by the Mississippi Valley 
Archaeological Survey and made available to 
the author by Griffin, Ford and Phillips, and 
with culture-chronology studies of Krieger 
(1946) and Stephenson (1950). The sequence 
of complexes occupying a comparable temporal 
horizon from west to east are Mississippi Val- 
ley: late Mississippi, ranging down through 
est 
Tennessee-North Alabama: downward through 
Mound-ville Obion. North 


East Tennessee: Lamar, Savannah into Etowah- 


early Mississippi toward late Baytown. 


toward Georgia- 


Ooreseser78 


4 5 


Whole 
1, a, b, Two views of Clay Grit Plain vessel showing 
Maddox Incised, 


small water jar (Stowers collection); 3, Clay Grit Plain 


vessels from Anna mound 5. Type: 
faint scratching (Stowers collection): 


small bow! showing possible erased incising (test mound 


5); 4, Fatherland Incised, small bowl, from test 
mounc 


15); 5, Anna Zone Incised, small bow! (from test 
15) 


mounc 
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Dallas, toward Hiwassee Island. Augusta- 
Savannah Coast: Irene and Savannah. North 
Carolina: Pee Dee into Uwharie. Central 
Georgia: Lamar and Savannah into Etowah 
and toward Macon Plateau. South Georgia 


and northwest Florida: Leon-Jefferson, Fort 
Walton and Moundville, into Weeden Island 
Il. Peninsular Florida: St. Augustine and 
Potano; Glades III C and III B into III A; 
Malabar II; St. Johns Ul C and II B into II A; 
Alachua into Hickory Pond. 


5. It is also appropriate in this report to 
mention certain cultures and foci of the horizon 
comparable to Anna-Emerald in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana. These include 
the Fulton aspect from Glendora through late 
Spiro, and possibly downward to reach the 
Gibson aspect at the time of middle Spiro, the 
Central Texas aspect, the upper part of the 
Henrietta focus. 


Panhandle aspect, and the 


In New Mexico, the Bravo Valley aspect in- 


012345676 


cm 
Fic. 22. Whole vessels from Anna mound 5. Type 
1, Fatherland Incised, water jar (Stowers collection 
, Fatherland Incised, small bowl (Stowers collecti 


3, Fatherland Incised, 5 


4, Maddox Incised, 


small bowl (from test mound 


water jar (Stowers collection). 
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cluding Conception focus, and Pueblo IV rep- 
resent temporal correlation with Anna-Emer- 


ald. 


6. Although basic similarities are feasible in 
the ensemble of traits, ceramic and otherwise, 
in many of these units, those most closely 
associated with Anna-Emerald are specifically 
Plaquemine and Fatherland-Natchez, equating 
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with early to late (Developed) Mississippi in 
the Memphis-Vicksburg area. 

The culture-chronology chart which is pre- 
sented with this report is intended to place 
the Anna and Emerald sites in temporal and 
cultural perspective, not only in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, but also in regard to the 
entire southern United States area east of New 
Mexico. 
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BASKETMAKER IIl HUMAN FIGURINES FROM 
NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA 


H. 


UMAN figurines in the Basketmaker III 
collections from 
the Prayer Rock district of northeastern Arizona 
by the Bernheimer Expedition and Carnegie 
Institution of Washington are of two classes; 


resulting excavations 1n 


those made of clay and those fashioned from 
The former have been 
The latter 
Of the 
clay variety there are, whole or fragmentary, 
23 representatives; of the vegetal, 4. 

Ranges of tree-ring dates for the group of 
sites from which this series was obtained have 


vegetable substances. 
from 
have not been previously recorded. 


described several localities. 


been announced by Douglass (1936, p. 33) as 
A. D. 477-684, and by Haury (1938, p. 3) as 
A.D. 473-646. The differences in the two 


statements may be attributed to the fact that 
the readings were made from two collections 
of wood samples which were not in all cases 
duplicates. These findings provide the basis 
for a generalization that figurines of the kinds 
herein considered were current during the two 
centuries from 475 to 675 A.D. 

The wisdom of an attempt to separate the 
clay figurines into definite styles on the basis 
of only 14 complete specimens is questionable. 
It may well be that with a large enough series 
at hand there would be found all possible 
intergradations of what now seem to be rather 
distinctive characteristics. Nevertheless, to 
facilitate description, five styles will here be 


The all, of 


represent presumably 


proposed. majority, if not the 


figurines females and 


were fertility emblems. There are three, how- 
ever, which bear no definitive sex characteris- 
tics. Customarily the figurines were made of 
surface clay. In no case 158 there evidence of 
intentionally added mineral temper and there 
is but one positive instance of the use of vege- 
(Fig. 26, f). In this specimen 
there is an admixture of shredded juniper bark. 

Of the 23, eleven (Figs. 24, a, e-h; 25, a, Cc} 


table temper 


26, a-c, h) passed through house fires and are 


black. 


One (Fig. 26, h) was altered to gray pottery 


variously smoked, some of them coal 
of good hardness, but because it was among 
the debris of an intense conflagration, there is 


no reason to attribute its present condition to 


Morris 


anything except accident. Ten of the 12 not 
affected by chance burning are reddish brown 


in color; the other 2 of a grayish tone. 


Style 1. Oval wads of clay, longer than wide, broader 


than thick, the only definite modeled feature a relative- 
ly high nose ridge. There are two examples (Fig. 24, 


a, b, b’). The nose ridge was produced by pinching up- 


ward a portion of the body mass at the longitudinal 
center of one of the broader sides. In a, the area on 
both sides of and below the nose is slightly recessed. 


These are the simplest and crudest of the figurines. 
Mammary glands, the most conspicuous feature of Bas- 
figurines as a class, are 


ketmaker clay 


not depicted in 
any way, hence there is no positive proof that they rep- 
resent females. A strong suggestion of the practice of 
black magic is afforded by b, because of the presence of 
the stubs of, or holes produced by at least 25 cactus 
spines which were thrust deeply into the clay while it 


still was soft. 


Style Il 
out, or with only a suggestion of the crotch cleft. 
d, d’, e). 
is a flattened lozenge with a 
The 


very shallow crotch cleft is not clearly discernable in the 


Elongated, flattish oval in cross section, with- 
There 


are three examples (Fig. 24, « The smallest 


and simplest of these, e, 


low nose ridge and short and shallow eye slits. 


illustration because of breakage in the area of the right 


hip. Absence of breasts makes sex identification uncer 
The flat- 


extremity. In 


tain. In comparison, c, is much better done. 


tened body tapers toward the lower the 


tip of the relatively massive nose, nostrils are repre- 


sented by punctations, and beneath is a mouth groove 
There is a mere suggestion of a crotch slit. In the pubic 
region an area of breakage at first suggests the former 
The 


breasts in high relief, the left now missing, argue against 


presence of modeled-on male genitalia. conical 
this and it is probable that the feature portrayed was a 
menstrual pad similar to those of corn leaf still retained 
by the vegetal figurines shown in Figure 27. 

The third representative of style II (Fig. 24, d, 


thicker in 


nouncedly 


d’), IS 


proportion than the others and tapers pro 


from the head end downward. No crotch 


cleft is represented. The area around the nose is spat- 


tered with slender punctations, apparently intended to 
be in encircling rows. Across the upper half of the back 
there is a diagonal incised 


pattern consisting of two 


lines drawn vaguely parallel with a sloppy zig-zag of 
punctations running between them and an irregular row 


of the latter bordering the lower line 


Style Ill 


in cross section; nose and breasts in high relief, crotch 


Rectangular with rounded corners, flat to oval 


cleft deep and conspicuous. 
(Figs. 24, f-h; 25, a). 


just above the transverse center of the plate. In 


There are four examples 
In these, the breasts are placed 


one 


: 

: 
er 
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Basketmaker III clay figurines. Style I, a, b, b’; style Il, c-e; 


style Ill, f-h 


Natural size 
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(Fig. 24, f), tl DI are represented by with a punctation at center and there is a single punc- 
figure there are nostril tation, presumably to represent the nostrils. The crude 
, se ridge. Twi belt and apron of untwisted fiber are still in place. The 
1 aching above belt was put before the figure dried as shown by the 
Figure 24, f, there a triple grooves where the individual strands pressed into the 
epresent ft cla 
and tl t area ar 1 th se of g From the point of view of technique, the two frag- 
a ar point mentary examples of style [IV might be considered to 
ay I belong to a distinct category because heads and bodies 
: g. 24 broad we 1odeled separately, then joined. The one in Figure 
5 rt of 25, d is a plate. Running downward from the 
oncavity at upper center, there is a bore about 2.5 mm 
’ : in diameter which emerges at the center of the area 
_— PS where the missing neck was pressed against, but not 
— ! iy ee worked to good union with the body. The bore is filled 
trengthen the junction of head and body 
: — It and 1 At the center of the top of the second plate-like 
torso (Fig. 25, e) there is a cylindrical cavity 4. mm. in 
; idee Boy diameter and 1. cm. deep, evidently provided to receive 
How a blot 
64 " the wood or fiber tenon of a separately modeled head 
k sell s 


That the extremity of the torso having this feature was 


lers by a dispropor- 
: ‘ the neck seems confirmed by a broad, shallow, sym- 


: gexeets metrically curved crotch cleft at the center of the 
- , abraded br r end 
ipie 
roops fron Style \ tinctive feature, legs represented. The single 
hang two example of style V (Fig. 26, i, i’) is the only figurine in 
f the series that was found in positive association with 
1 their ther objects. It was inside a cached parcel 17. cm. 
f From beneat! long and 7.5 cm. wide, the outer wrapping of which 
PI te side was thin strips of juniper bark laid lengthwise, doubled 
tw triangles, base back at center over one end and turned down over the 
plain V betwee ther. The wrapper was lashed in place lengthwise and 
a pitted crosswise by a thin strip of yucca leaf. Under the bark 
was a layer of very fine clean fiber, presumably yucca, 
I 25 an which enclosed a roasted corn nubbin; two turns of a 
bers lender filament of yucca fiber tied into a loop on which 
I I 25 ver and = was strung one truncated olivella bead; a piece of the 
{ 1 al sc shaft of a massive bone with much eroded surfaces; the 
tion forward half of an animal figurine of clay; and the 
human figurine, with an extremely keen bone point 
pg lying diagonally across the front of it with tip just below 
2 a 1 tl 
I k region In this figurine (Fig. 26, i, i’) there is no demarcation 
as the body. The between head and torso, these elements forming a con- 
, f vith a clea 1uous oval when viewed from the front. The pinched- 
had been appliqued to the ip nose is relatively enormous and high placed, reach- 
ar Tt ace of ing slightly above the crown of the head. Beneath it are 
sses the two deeply punctate nostrils and below them an oval 
ds con mouth also deeply punched in, with a slight ridge sug- 
Each nipple is a gesting the relief of lips surrounding it. There is a sem- 
t ta rk harred strand blance of a transverse slit for the right eye, so vague 
that it is uncertain whether or not it is intentional. The 
25, b, I The pinched-on breasts are large, conical and in high relief, 
tl tor irves each with a punctation in the position of the nipple. 
at the sides and acros Ar center, in the line of the lower margins of the 
und the tr ated thighs rve sharply center breasts, is a circular pit .45 cm. in diameter, so regular 
sain a ridg titutes the nose. Eyes, breasts that it seems to have been intentionally made, yet rep- 


h t The mouth is a slit resentative of no normal anatomical feature. Below the 


at 
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Basketmaker III clay figurines. 
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Style III, a; style IV, b-f 


Natural size. 
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Fic. 26. Basketmaker III clay figurines. Style IV, a; b-g, incomplete; style V, i, i’. Natural size. 
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pit is a conical protuberance two-thirds the size of the 


breasts, presumably indicating the navel. The unique 


feature of this figure is that the legs were represented, 


not as mere stubs bordering the median cleft, but at full 


length. It is as if the figure were in kneeling posture 


and, as may best be seen in the side view, the left leg, 


though diminutive and foetus-like in proportion, is 


modeled in full detail. Slits in the tip of the stubby 


foot demark the five toes. Where the right leg has been 
broken away there is a large conical pit and at its tip 
the cast of « 


leg was modeled separately around a stick 


slender piece of weod, suggesting that the 
, the protrud- 
ing end of which was then thrust into a prepared socket 


in the trunk. 


Basketmaker III vegetal figurines 


ANTIQUITY 


Corn pith, a, a’; Juniper wood, b-d 


[1, 1951 


A number of thorns, apparently cactus spines, were 


thrust deeply into the figurine. There is the stub of one 


in the position of the forward excretory vent and the 


mold of another at the anus. One juts downward fron 


the right hip and one is present between the breasts. 


At each side of the head is one, its placement suggest 


ing the position of the ear. One has been broken out 


of the middle of the back, another from just behind the 


left shoulder and two more from the right side. The 
piercing of the figure with spines and the finely worke 
tip of white bone, thin and rectangular in cross section 


tapering with straight sides from a square butt .75 cm 


wide to a needle-like point, which lay diagonally 


upor 


the trunk with tip just below the mouth, 


provide a 


Natural size 
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second instance of the possible practice of black magic 


during Basketmaker III. 


Of 


seven 


ear (Fig. 26, 


ther style II or 


ipon the 


Considering the 


nature 
specimens subject 
resent in all 
tive instances 


lits and once as 


cases 


and 


incomplete figurines, 
b-h ), 
Il. 


a 


the 


punctations 


The 
cleft, would have fallen in III or IV, depending 


missing 


details 
but d could have 
exception, bec 


upper 


clay figurine group as a whole, of 2( 
determination, the 
Nostrils 


possible 


are represent 
fourth; eye 


mouth 4 


e as a slit with a pit at center. Of 21 t 


are present on 18 
times by p 
Of 15 lower 


leep or shallow 


1361 


\.M.N.H 


29.1 


8911 


Among the 18, 
inctations 


extremities, 


punctatio 


the back of 


nipples 


The 


nay el 


ortions 


Source OF SPECIME? 
Sit 
Room 9, Broken 
Refuse, S. end P 
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Room 2, Cave II 
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Prayer Rock distric 
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, Pocket 
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cave 


nose 


times as 


appears 


efuse above room 


above roo 


of which are 


belonged ir 


ause of the 


portion 


ridge Is 
1 in 3 posi 
( times as 
a slit, 
orsos, breasts 
are indicated 


but twice 


12 bear the crotch cleft, either 
e treatment of the face area 
On 5 of 2 wrsos there are 


ns and punctate pat- 
There is but one 


a figurine 
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With the exception of Figure 26, e, the objects in 
question are carelessly done, in the opinion of the writer 


indifference rather lack of 


Of the relief features, the noses 


bespeaking than ability on 


the part of the makers. 
sometimes were pinched up from the body mass, but 
The 


breasts seem invariably to have been added by the latter 


more frequently were dabs of clay pressed on. 


method. Punctation and incising are the only sorts of 
ornamentation 
In addition to the clay specimens there were three 


juniper wood figurines (Fig. 27, b-d) found together and 
for all 
They 


from the broken ends and the broader surfaces ever so 


practical purposes these are exact duplicates. 


are thin split plates with the slivers rubbed off 
slightly smoothed by There would 


transverse scouring. 


have been nothing to differentiate these objects from 
discarded chips, were it not for the presence at one end 
of each of a neat belt and apron of corn leaf or husk, 
with a carefully made spirally-wound menstrual pad in 
place beneath the apron 


There remains only 4.7 cm. of the torso of the slender 


corn pith figurines shown in Figure 27, a. The belt and 
the apron, which passes through a relatively deep crotch 


cleft, are of corn leaf or husk. 


Clay figurines in the Prayer Rock series ex- 
hibit more character and diversity than those 
figured by Guernsey from the Segi (1939, PI. 
51; pp. 86-7), yet with most of them they share 
some diagnostic features—relatively enormous 
crotch clefts, or 
punctate decoration. Guernsey’s series consists 


noses, conspicuous breasts, 


of but six members. Had it been larger, pre- 
sumably it would have provided a closer 
parallel to the one here presented. 

The five figured specimens from Canyon 
del Muerto (Morris, 1927, Figs. 8 and 9) fit 
perfectly into the Prayer Rock series. The in- 
complete probably 
would fall into style II, though conceivably 
it might belong in III; 8, b, and 9, b and c, are 
clearly of style IV, while 9, a, could well be a 
type style III. All 
should be, because the Basketmaker III culture 
of Canyon del Muerto and the Prayer Rock 


district was identical. 


specimen 1n 6, c, most 


specimen of this is as it 


integral 
They have 
of that age, 


Figurines may be viewed as an 
element of Basketmaker III culture. 
been found wherever dry deposits 
essential to their preservation, have been exam- 
del Muerto 
and the Prayer Rock district. The Basketmaker 
figurines differ rather widely from those re- 
Those from 
the Texas caves seem to be characterized by 


swelled nether like the 


ined; namely, in the Segi, Canyon 


corded from neighboring areas. 


rounded extremities 
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pounding end of a pestle and often are painted 
(Coffin, 1932, Fig. 17, pp. 57-8). Hohokam 
figurines are vastly more elaborate and exhibit 
a much higher technique (Haury, 1937, Pls. 
CXCV-CCV, pp. 233-6). Figurines from the 
Fremont culture in Utah (Morss, 1931, Pls. 25- 
28, pp. 46-50) are in some respects like those 
of the Basketmakers in that they carry rela- 
tively huge pinched-up noses and heavy coni- 
cal breasts. As a whole, however, the differ- 
ences are greater than the similarities. Model- 
ing of the Fremont specimens is much better 
done and Moreover, the ap- 
pliqued eyes, head ornaments and adornments 
of the lower ends, as well as the use of paint, 
are features which do not occur in Basketmaker 


specimens. 


more detailed. 


ANTIQUITY 


Regardless of local differences, the fact re- 
mains that figurines seem to be a consistent 
trait of relatively early culture stages over a 
vast and as yet unbounded domain in south- 


western North America. Their great preva- 
lence in the Archaic of Mexico; their manu- 
facture by the cave dwellers of Texas, the 


Hohokam, the Basketmakers and the Fremont 
peoples of Utah might be taken to suggest 
that eventually they will be found to have a 
continuous distribution their 
known northern and southern limits. Presum- 
ably they exemplify a of 
agricultural 
various of the peoples 


between now 
basic an early 
which taken 
to whom corn growing 


trait 
complex, was by 
spread, and was carried on or developed by 


each in an individual way. 
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SITES OF THE PALEO-INDIAN IN THE MIDDLE 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


FRANK C. HIBBEN 


HE PROBLEM of the antiquity of man in 

early America has rapidly divided itself 
into a series of detailed researches, each one 
dealing with special facets of the matter. To 
date the greatest progress in the relationship 
between the various cultures of the paleo- 
Indian has been made with geologic methods 
by which the rhythm of climatic changes of 
the late Pleistocene and recent times has been 
tied in with deposits involving human mate- 
rials. The radiocarbon method has now ap- 
peared to bolster and refine the time scale. 
From all of these activities there is rapidly 
emerging a clearing picture of early times in 
the Americas. 

Problems of early man in western North 
America have produced an apparent dichot- 
omy, with the hunting cultures of the Sandia 
and Folsom variety on the one hand and the 
gathering cultures of the Cochise 
(Antevs, 1937a; Antevs, 1937b; Sayles and 
Antevs, 1941) on the other. The exact position 
of the California manifestations (Campbell, 
William H. and Elizabeth W., 1935; Campbell, 
E. W. C., et al, 1937) which feature gather- 
ing tools as well as projectiles is not as yet 
clear. Throughout this dual picture of early 
man, there has been some tendency to regard 
the hunting horizons, with their distinguishable 
projectile points as criteria, as relegated to the 
Plains areas or the eastern portions of those 
regions affected by the paleo-Indian. The 
gathering cultures apparently occur to the west 
of the hunting areas; that is, from Arizona 
westward throughout the Basin 
province. 

In the years since the war, three major sites 
and a number of minor ones have come to light 
in the middle Rio Grande Valley which seem 
to extend the Cochise variation of the gather- 
ing culture farther east than heretofore dem- 
onstrated. 


series 


and Range 


ALBUQUERQUE SITE 


The first of these sites was encountered ac- 
cidentally during the normal activities of the 
Albuquerque Sand and Gravel Products Com- 
pany. The main gravel pit of this concern lies 
on the southern edge of Albuquerque, New 


41 


Mexico, involving two river terraces in that 
area. The commercial workings at this spot 
have penetrated deeply through recent alluvia 
and into stratified gravels. Kirk Bryan worked 
in this area with a view toward more exactly 
dating the gravels with the various stages of 
the Wisconsin Unfortunately, 
Bryan’s untimely death halted these unfinished 
researches. However, the work thus far ac- 
complished, as well as the abundant faunal 
material, indicates that the gravels are Pleisto- 
cene and of considerable antiquity. 


Recession. 


Some 22 feet below the original surface in 
this gravel pit, an occupation level was en- 
countered as the power shovel removed sand 
and gravel during the commercial operations. 
The area was marked by scattered circular 
hearths in the form of lenses of charcoal. In 
general, the demarcation of the occupation 
level could be traced with accuracy by a thin 
line of humus, although gravel and waterlaid 
lenses of sand occurred both above and below 
the cultural stratum. Along this occupation 
line as well as embedded in the semi-consoli- 
dated gravels below, occurred a considerable 
number of faunal remains. Although identifica- 
tion of these remains is still in progress, those 
which can definitely be identified in the cul- 
tural stratum are here listed in order of im- 
portance of occurrence: Mammoth (Elephas 
sp.), bison (Bison sp.), horse (Equus sp.), 
camel (Camelops sp.), wolf (Canis or Lupus), 


large cat (Felis sp.), and ground squirrel 
(Citellus sp.). 
Segments of mammoth tusks and whole 


teeth were common on and around the site 
area. Long bones and fragments of other mam- 
mals of typical late Pleistocene assemblage also 
occurred frequently. Most of the bones were 
surrounded or accompanied by yellow ocher, 
a circumstance which has been noted at other 
early man sites in the Rio Grande area. Some 
of the bone specimens were somewhat rolled 
as though water-washed. 

At this same occupation level there were 
recovered.42 crudely chipped implements. Un- 
doubtedly many more were not recovered as 
the nature of the commercial operations here 
precluded screening or careful excavation. The 
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employees of the Albuquerque Sand and Grav- 
el Products Company were most cooperative 
in recovering bones and implements from this 
level. In many cases, however, it was im- 
possible to state positively that the implements 
originated the 


significant stratum. Enough implements, how- 


or the faunal material from 
ever, were found in place to justify the suppo- 
sition that all similar tools came from the one 
area and at a single level. 

The Albuquerque site is distinctive in that 
the tools are of rude outline and indeterminate 
usage as shown in the accompanying figures. 
No projectile points of any description were 
recovered, and the chipping techniques ex- 
hibited in the artifacts seem to denote a rudi- 
mentary tradition of stone working. Some time 
ago Bryan (1938, 1939) pointed out that there 


were certain evidences in the Southwestern 
Pen and ink illustrations were made by William R 
Webb, I\ 


Gravel pit at Albuquerque. St 
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area which seemed to indicate the existence 
of cultures marked by rudely-chipped imple- 
ments apparently without projectile points. 
The material of the artifacts from the Albu- 
cherty These 


pebbles which were roughly 


querque pit is a slate. pieces 


were originally 
chipped on one or two sides to form a chopper 


The 


and size with little classification possible. 


or scraper. instruments vary in outline 

Perhaps the most revealing item of the Albu- 
querque site was a single basin-shaped milling 
which occurred on this 
(Fig. 30). 


place so its location could be 


stone of sandstone 


same level This was recovered in 
The 


occurrence of a milling stone of this form as- 
with 


verified. 


sociated mammoth and other fauna of 
late Pleistocene date does not appear startling 
in light of the Cochise finds from 
Arizona (Sayles and Antevs, 1941). 


much impressed by a similar find of a 


southern 
Bryan was 
milling 


stone from the Durst horizon near Abilene, 


Texas. 


udents are working occupational strat 
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The entire area of the occupation site in the 
Albuquerque gravel pit was perhaps an acre. 
The operations of the Albuquerque Sand and 
Gravel Products Company have now gone 
beyond the limits of the charcoal and instru- 
ment-bearing stratum. There are, however, 
indications of other similar sites not only in 
this pit, but also in others in the Albuquerque 
area. In the gravel pit of the Springer Com- 
pany to the north of Albuquerque, there have 
occurred fire hearths, the bones of mammoth, 
horse, and occasional rough implements whose 
provenience unfortunately could not be exactly 
determined. 


COMANCHE SPRINGS SITE 


Some 25 miles to the south of Albuquerque, 
in the vicinity of the small town of Tome, 
another place of importance in the survey of 
early man was discovered by John Fisher and 
Donald Narquis, students of the University of 
New Mexico. This site is known locally as 


iG. 29. Artifacts from Albuquerque site 
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Fic. 30. Milling stone from Albuquerque site. 


Comanche Springs. At this spot, a considerable 
volume of water issues out of the piedmont 
of the Manzano Mountains not far from the 
mouth of Comanche Canyon. For a descrip- 
tion of this area, see Denny (1941). In recent 
times there has been erosional cutting through 
the alluvia so as to reveal cross-sections of the 
deposits in a series of jagged arroyos. Near the 
confluence of two arroyos, just below Coman- 
che Springs proper, a bone bed of limited 
extent has been exposed during this erosion. 

The Comanche Springs bone strata lie some 
8 feet below the original surface of the ground, 
although the terrain is so eroded that the 
primary level is difficult to determine. The 
bones are embedded near the base of a blue 
clay stratum which is clearly demarked in 
a basin-like depression of some two acres ex- 
tent. Bryan noted that the Comanche Springs 
site was similar to the stratification at Clovis, 
New Mexico (Antevs, 1935, 1950). Apparently 
the Comanche Springs area was a pond or 
basin possibly with the same general geologic 
history as the area of Blackwater Draw near 
Clovis. 
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Mixed with the bones at the bottom of the 
blue clay layer and scattered along the soil 
line which marked the edge of the original 
depression, some 22 rough implements have 
been recovered. These implements are all of 
quartzite of varying degrees of fineness and 


texture. The shapes and outlines display the 


Fie. 31 


Artifacts from Comanche Springs 
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same rude and casual manufacture as the 
tools from the Albuquerque gravel pit site. A 
number of the pieces from Comanche Springs 
may well be or flakes incidental to 
manufacture. Some, which are illustrated, how- 
ever, are indubitably scrapers or choppers of 
sorts (Fig. 31). 

Several basin-shaped milling with 
shallow depression have also been found at the 
Comanche Springs site. None of these were 
found in place, although their disposition 
seemed to indicate that they had weathered 
out of the same stratum as the bone material 
in the normal course of erosion. There is con- 
siderable Pueblo and Apache material of more 
recent centuries in this same area and some 
artifacts of obviously late date are strewn on 
top of the most recent alluvial deposits. 

Of the general dating of the artifact and 
bone-bearing level of the blue clay, however, 
there seems to be little doubt. All bone mate- 
rial identified is bison. Most of the bison bones 
are friable and only one horn core has been 
This one piece, however, 
is of the generally straight variety which is 
with Bison antiquus rather than 
with the more modern forms. It is interesting 
to note that the artifact inventory at Comanche 
Springs is essentially the same as that in the 
Albuquerque pit. No projectile points appear 
to be Only crudely-chipped imple- 
ments occur at the site with the possibility of 
the milling 


stones. 


rejects 


stones 


recovered to date. 


associated 


present. 


resence also of basin-shaped 
p 


RIO PUERCO SITES 


A third site, or series of sites, of importance 
have been encountered in the very deep ero- 
sional cuts of the Rio Puerco de Este, 25 miles 
to the south and west of Albuquerque. The 
Rio Puerco is a tributary of the Rio Grande 
which flows almost parallel to the latter, then 
converges to enter the Rio Grande Valley 
near the small town of Bernardo. The Puerco 
Valley is, however, separated from the Rio 
Grande by only a low divide and is, in reality, 
a part of the main valley system. The recent 

the Rio f 
cutting of 


one of 

This 
process has revealed a number of deeply buried 
hearths and living areas which add materials 
to the sequence of early life in the Albuquer- 


history of Puerco has been 


erosional great magnitude. 
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The Rio Puerco fire hearths occur in groups 
such as the one 5 miles down stream from 
the small railroad station of Suwanee. Here, 
approximately 10 circular areas of charcoal 
and ash have been cut through by the main 
Rio Puerco and by several side arroyos. The 
charcoal lenses are elliptical in cross-section 
and from 5 to 15 feet in diameter, roughly 
circular in outline. Between these areas, oc- 
cupation levels and soil lines can easily be 
traced by scattered charcoal flecks and oc- 
casional implements. In general, the fire 
hearths stretch along a primitive terrace level 
which dips sharply toward the situation of the 
present Rio Puerco as though the occupation 
represented by these hearths of charcoal had 
been situated on a slanting river bank. The 
hearths now lie some 30 feet below the sur- 
face at their deepest portion to 12 feet in the 
other extreme. There is considerable indication 
that further studies may reveal a series of 
hearths at different levels, possibly indicating 
a somewhat extensive occupation in this area. 

Any doubt as to the human authorship of 
these charcoal lenses is removed by the pres- 
ence of milling stones and manos accompany- 
ing them. At the edge of one hearth 23 feet 
below the surface, occurred 2 basin-shaped 
milling stones lying together. In another char- 
coal area, 3 well-formed one-handed manos 
had been placed in a small pile. Another 
hearth produced a single mano of the same 


+ 
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design. These basin milling stones and the 
one-handed manos which accompanied them 
are of the same general character as those 
from the Albuquerque gravel pit and the Co- 
manche Springs area. Their similarity to Co- 
chise material is also obvious. It is more diffi- 
cult to the exact stage of the 
Cochise series where this similarity is greatest. 

Rough stone implements from the Puerco 
sites are more scarce. Only 6 have been re- 
covered in indubitable with the 
charcoal fire lenses. These are, however, of 
the rough chopper-scraper type, similar in these 
respects at least, to the tools from the other 
middle Rio Grande situations. The materials 
from the Rio Puerco are chert and quartzite. 


determine 


association 


Bone remains are scarce to absent, in or 
around the Rio Puerco hearths. A few splinters 
of bone appear and a single bison tooth has 
been identified. Some faunal material has 
been recovered from comparable depths in the 
banks of the Rio Puerco but not close enough 
to the fire hearths to arouse more than casual 
interest. 

Some pieces of charcoal in the hearth lenses 
are of sufficient size to identify varieties of 
wood involved. Those so far recognized include 
pine, box elder, walnut, and cottonwood 
poplar.* 


or 


* These identifications made by 


Wood Products Lab- 
oratory, Washington, D.C. 


Artifacts from Rio Puerco sites. 
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Bryan’s (1936) excellent work on the head- 
waters of the Rio Puerco has unhappily not as 
yet been extended to cover the mid-portion of 
Just before his death, he was 
the 
From these prelimi- 


that drainage. 
the 
Rio Puerco fire hearths. 


working on sediments involved in 


nary investigations, the human evidences here 
fill. This 
would indicate that the Puerco sites are con- 
than at the Albu- 
In- 


appear to be related to number 2 


siderably later evidences 
querque gravel pit or Comanche Springs. 
deed, if Bryan’s tentative identification of the 
fill 


Puerco 


is substantiated by further work, the Rio 


fire hearths are roughly contempora- 


neous the middle of Bat ¢ 
(Mangelsdorf, 1949). Although the primitive 
Bat Cave was found in the lower 


with levels ave 


corn from 
portions of the upper level, it arouses the possi- 
bility 
the finds in Bat Cave, may overlap with levels 


that even agriculture, as evidenced by 
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heretofore regarded as well before agricultural 
beginnings. Thus the users of the basin milling 
stones of the Rio Puerco may possibly have 
ground corn on these implements rather than 
wild seeds secured by gathering as previously 
supposed. 

The 
hearths is essentially 
of 


of Puerco fire 


the same as that in the 


artifact complex the 


other two areas the middle Rio Grande 
Valley. The Puerco sites emphasize the basin- 
grinding and the one-handed 
the of 
chipped tools, but the combination is the same 

There all of 
accumulated existed in 
ot 


glacial and early recent times 


shaped stone 


to semi-exclusion the roughly 


mano 


seems little doubt from this 


evidence that there 


this part the Southwest during the late 


a series of gather- 
ing cultures similar to those which have already 


been demonstrated for southern Arizona. 
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HARRY P. MERA, 1875 - 195] 


THE PASSING OF Dr. Harry P. Mera, on April 15th, brought to a close an out- 
standing career in the archaeology of the Southwest, extending well over a 
quarter century. His many activities in this field had made his name well 
known to scores of fellow workers. His prominence in the affairs of the Southwest 
Division of American Association for the Advancement of Science had brought 
him a wide acquaintance with a host of others engaged in varied branches 
of science. 


Though Dr. Mera was closely identified with the Southwest, he had had an 
interesting and varied career in other parts of the United States before settling 
in Santa Fe. Born in 1875, the eldest son of a practising physician, he spent his 
early years in Detroit. Following graduation from high school he gained two 
years experience in the field of commercial art in New York, followed by a year 
in the mines of Leadville, Colorado, before deciding to follow in the footsteps 
of his father. Graduating from Ohio State University in 1899, he practised 
medicine in Detroit until 1905 when he found occasion to spend a few years in 
Santa Fe. There he developed a deep and abiding interest in the Southwest 
which was to bring him back on several occasions during his twenty years of 
practise in Abilene, Kansas. 

On settling permanently in Santa Fe in 1922, he spent the following eight 
years as county health officer, an appointment that enabled him to make frequent 
visits to the neighboring pueblos and archaeological sites. He then began his 
archaeological survey and his sherd collections from dozens of previously un- 
recorded sites. At the same time, deploring the rapid disappearance of the native 
arts of the modern Pueblo Indians, he was one of a small group who banded 
together to interest others in the possibility of saving choice examples of this 
material for permanent exhibition in Santa Fe. This activity, with Dr. Mera 
serving for many years as chairman, soon led to a thriving organization incorporated 
in 1926 as the Indian Arts Fund, which was destined to pave the way for the 
entry of the Laboratory of Anthropology into the southwestern field. 

In 1929 Dr. Mera began his full time activities with the newly organized 
Laboratory, as curator of archaeology. With his well developed sherd collection 
as a nucleus, and with the cooperation of several volunteer workers in the field 
he built up the Laboratory’s extensive “sherd library” of samplings from over 
2000 sites in the Southwest. In addition he continued his active part in acquiring 
material for the general collections of the Laboratory and the Indian Arts Fund, 
with special emphasis on the arts of the southwestern tribes. For several years 
he carried on exploration and excavations in various areas of New Mexico, thus 
providing important material for his department. 

With all these resources at hand, he entered on his most prolific years of 
writing, as attested by his extensive bibliography. For his works he prepared his 
own maps and much of the illustrative material, including hundreds of his metic- 
ulous drawings of intricate designs. At the same time he participated in the numer- 
ous conferences of archaeologists and in the meetings of the Southwestern Division 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in which 


(Continued on page 48) 
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he served successively as chairman of Social Sciences, as 
executive committeeman, and finally as president of the 
Division. 

In 1936 Dr. suffered a severe coronary 
the first of which led finally to his 
from the Laboratory in 1946. Yet in the intervening ten 


Mera 


sev eral 


attack, 


retirement 


years, while his condition to some extent curtailed his 
fielc 


perseverance 


activities, he kept at his studies with remarkable 
busily with his 
He leaves a wife whose constant 


care prolonged his productive years, two sons and two 


and was engaged writing 


until recent months, 
daughters, and grandchildren who can look with pride 


on his life work 
rit CHAPMAN 


Mexico 
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FLOYD SCHULTZ, 1881 - 1951 


FLroyp Scnuttz died at Clay Center, Kansas, April 8, 1951. He was one 
of those rare amateur archaeologists who, without direct professional guidance, 
became aware of the necessity for the documentation of archaeological collec- 
tions and of the close relationship between ethnology and archaeology. Born 
at Fort McKavett, Texas, November 21, 1881, and spending most of his youth 
in and about Fort Riley, Kansas, as the son of a member of the U. S. Army, 
he became steeped in the history and ethnography of the Great Plains through 


associating with men who knew the Indian as both a friend and as an enemy. 


In his spare time during his varied career as machinist, businessman, and 
civic leader, and later in his retirement, he devoted himself to a study of the 
history and anthropology of the Plains. In the past twenty-five years he made 
an archaeological survey of the Republican River Valley in Kansas, locating 
innumerable sites and carrying on excavations at more than fifty of them. He 
was familiar with the characteristics of Upper Republican earth lodges before 
any had been dug by professional archaeologists. Notes were taken, maps were 
drawn. The specimens were carefully restored and catalogued according to 


location within excavations at each site. 


He was senior author with Albert Spaulding of a paper entitled, “A Hope- 
wellian Burial Site in the Lower Republican Valley, Kansas,” published in 1948 
(AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, Volume 13, Number 4, pages 306-313). That 
same year he gave his entire archaeological collection of over 3000 catalogue 
entries, complete with notes and maps, to the Museum of Natural History at 
the University of Kansas. As a result of his careful work it will be possible 
for the archaeology of the lower valley of the Republican River to be written 


with a minimum of additional field work. 


Mr. Schultz also made an ethnographic study of the Pottawotomie and 
other tribes living in and near Mayetta, Kansas, collecting items of material 
culture, taking notes on various phases of their culture, and making motion 
pictures of their economic activities and the building of the last bark lodge. 

Floyd Schultz was a sincere and likeable person whom I treasured as a 
friend and as an archaeological colleague. His collection remains as concrete 
evidence of what a self-trained man can contribute to archaeology through a 


painstaking study of a limited area. 


— CARLYLE S. SMITH 
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FACTS AND 


IRRIGATION IN EAST CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
of 


authorities regarding the distribution of the practice of 


There is considerable divergence opinion among 


the Southwest 


168) 


irrigation by the prehistoric Indians of 
and Collier (1947, p. 


the irrigation of the Hohokam of central and southern 


Martin, Quimby, write that 


Arizona is the only known instance of canal irrigation 
in pre-Columbian North America. Thomas (1948, p 
10), however, writes that canal system irrigation was 
not limited to the area of the Hohokam but that “in 
many ravines and valleys in Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Southern California are found the re- 


mains of canal systems which tapped the natural streams 


and carried water to the numerous small farms.” Witt 
fowel (Wittfogel and Goldfrank, 1943), has assembled 
published evidences of irrigation in the Anasazi area, 


north of the Hohokam, such as its practice west of the 
Wasatch Mountains i 


described by Steward 


the Great Basin portion of Utah, 


In a desert region of California well to the north of 
the Southern California to which 


Valley, 


Nevada on the west and the Inyo and White mountains 


Thomas referred, lies 


the Owens a narrow trough between the Sierra 


on the east. This valley was and still is peopled by a 


band of Northern Paiutes who usually designated 


are 


Laterals 


COMMENTS 


} 

Base of Dune ch 


by the 


trated 


of which they 


Owens 


name the valley in 
the Valley 


called attention to the Owens Valley Paiutes 


are concen- 


as Paiutes. Steward (1929) 
utilization 
of irrigation at several of their villages along the length 
of the Owens Valley. He believed that all of the Paiutes 
systems were contained in the Owens Valley and were 
restricted to simple canals which diverted part of the 
(streams issuing from the 
Nevada). The 


led to sloughs where the water was allowed to flood out 


water from natural channels 


eastern flanks of the Sierra water was 


over tubers and bushes producing edible seeds. These 


plants grew there naturally and were never planted or 


cultivated by the Paiutes. Steward describes as typical 


the irrigation of two natural plots, one containing spike 


rush having edible bulbs, and the other, Brodiaea capi- 
tata, or grassnuts. Bishop creek was dammed and a 
ditch ran to each of the plots. The system was stil 


in operation at the time of the white men’s penetratior 


into the valley. One irrigator was elected each spring 
who watered a plot by small ditches and dams of mud, 
sod, and brush. His only tool was a pole four inches 
in diameter and eight feet long. The plots were alter 
nated annually, probably to provide for natural seeding 
(Steward, 1933, p. 247) 


ioo Meters 


a, Diagram of primary irrigation system; b, close up of section of main ditch; 


c, general view of primary system. 
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In this paper the author would like to add to Stew- 
ard’s findings by describing some complex systems re- 
ently discovered in an isolated desert valley within the 


ritory ranged by the Owens Valley Paiutes, and there- 


lemonstrate that canal system irrigation was not 
ted to Arizona in pre-Columbian times, nor for 
hat matter was it restricted to Arizona, New Mexico, 
( ad Utah, and Southern California 
Eureka Valley is a small, oblong stretch of desert east 
e Owens Vall iorth of Death Valley, encircled 
t In and Last Chance mountains, and nearly 
hing, at its northeastern extremity, the California- 
Nevada border. It is noted by the few inhabitants of 
he su inding country only as being utterly devoid of 
vat or of vegetation except for scattered creosote 
hes, and for containing at its western end one of the 
argest single sand dunes in the United States 
The irrigation systems of Eureka Valley came to the 
attent f the author when he visited the valley to 
amine the sand dune The dune was reached after 
eaving the paved road several score of miles behind 
and abandoning roads of any description for ten or 
fifteen miles. The d has an impressive bulk and 
stands 650 feet above the valley floor. From its top was 
sce 1 a peculiarly straight line running east and 
west near the foot of the dune and perpendicular to 
ris line, three other lines running north, away from the 
base of the dune. Examination of the main straight line, 
which would not be noticed from the ground, proved 
be the main ditch of an irrigation system and the 


issuing from it were lateral 


rrigation ditches each capable of flooding a 10,000- 


square-yard plot (Fig. 33, a, c). About 375 yards of the 
ain ditch are still recognizable but both ends fade out 
ler the encroaching fans of the sand dune. The east- 
end is the higher and evidently carried the water to 


the system, while the western end runs in the direction 


f a second and similar system a half-mile to the west 
til it becomes indistinct. This second system is lo- 
ated in the lowest spot in the valley. In spite of the 


yrmous air-borne sand in the vicinity on 


quantity of 


windy days the ditches are still six inches below the 
therwise level desert and are further marked by a 
larker soil and by heavy growths of tumbleweed and 
age not to be seen in the surrounding desert. 

The situation of these ancient irrigation systems in an 
apparently waterless valley became less amazing to the 
author when, after repeated visits to the vicinity, he 


variably found part of the east side of the dune damp 


a height of approximately 100 feet. This was espe- 
ally significant in seasons when it was known that no 
recipitation had fallen in the valley for months. This 
vould appear to add credibility to the offer an old 

lian made to ranchers of Fish Lake Valley (north 

Eureka Valley) to locate, for a price, a spring for 
them under the dune. He unfortunately died before 
advantage could be taken of his offer. 


The 


feeder canal disappears under the fans of the 


e running in the direction of the damp sand. The 


dune and the primary irrigation system lie in the south- 


east corner of the valley. The dune is adjacent to a 


fault scarp of the Last Chance Range, near the lowest 
for the 
springs. It is, in fact, at a corresponding 


part of the valley, a position admirably suited 
emergence of 
point in Deep Springs Valley—a similarly oriented val- 
ley immediately to the west with a comparable slope 
and scarp—from which a number of springs issue, sup- 
plying enough water to irrigate over a hundred acres 


lake. 


Another evidence of the spring is the great quantity 


and to feed a sizeable 


of sherds, and a profusion of obsidian chips in the 
vicinity of the primary irrigation system. The chips indi- 
cate that the obsidian was worked on the spot and, as 
the nearest source of this volcanic glass is many miles 
from the locale, it is probable that the Paiutes camped 
and lived on this spot for a considerable period of time. 
This of 


flow of water near at hand. 


course would be impossible without a constant 

The problem of tracing the possible diffusion of irri- 
gation from the peripheral areas in which the Anasazi 
and Owens valleys, is an 
diffusion of did 


take place it must have been along the following lines. 


practiced it, to the Eureka 


intricate one. If indeed the irrigation 


Martin, Quimby, and Collier (1947, p. 227) describe the 
Modified Pueblo I 


teristics in southeastern Nevada. These early traits were 


arrival of Basketmaker and charac- 
agriculture, baskets, pit-houses, and pottery which the 
800 A.D. 


The site that has told 


reached Nevada about and 
200 or 1300 A.D. 


us the most about this period is Lovelock Cave which 


authors infer 


persisted until 1 
contains stratified cultural deposits covering more than 
1,000 

j 


period 


years (Loud and Harrington, 1929). The earliest 


discerned by Harrington is sufficiently similar 


to Southwestern Basketmaker to leave no doubt of his- 
connection and 
Lovelock 
velopmental Pueblo, also called Pueblo II. 
(1940, p. 465), “The 


period, whether representing the culture of the Pit River 
I I 


torical approximate contemporaneity. 
with De- 


And accord- 


Transitional seems to correspond 


ing to Steward Lovelock late 


Indians, as some have supposed, or of the Northern 


Paiute, is not radically different either from the culture 


of the latter or of the transitional period.” Steward 


further points out that besides the Basketmaker and 
Pueblo traits which Martin, Quimby, and Collier believe 
were introduced from the Anasazi area to southeastern 
Nevada, irrigation may have been introduced and trans- 
He writes that in 


both 


{Shoshoni] men and women, were made wherever there 


mitted to the present day Shoshoni. 


isolated instances “small gardens cultivated by 


Moist ground was preferred; otherwise land 
232) 


was water 


was irrigated” (Steward, 1941, p. The geograph- 
ical and cultural affinity of the Shoshoni and the North- 
ern Paiute would indicate that both either derived irri- 
gation from these older Puebloid cultures, or perhaps 
they independently originated irrigation. 

If the Northern Paiute independently originated irri- 
gation, the peculiar form it took in the Owens Valley 


with its simple ditches running to natural bogs provides 


| 
perpendicular lines 
| | 
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al nteresting transition phase between the accidenta Flint complex, as described by Gidd L. Giddings 
rrigatior f a strean soding over its nks in the Early Flint Horizor n the North x Sea Coast 
pring, and ti mpl systems of Eureka Valle wit lournal of the W neton Acader f Science \ 
their spring-fed main ditches and laterals flooding pre 39, No. 3, March 1 1949, pp. 85 In additior 
sely laid t plots which conformed strictly to th number of flint implements which ar t read ident 
ntours of th alley floor fiable were f 1 the sand d s along the Killik 
The d f tl Eureka Valle rrigation systen River (Fig. 34) N lence of g 1 slat r ja 
es t a affect Steward’s thesis that tl vas found afr n and implen t t rgal r 
Paiut ped or acquired irrigation without th terials were pr r the most 
pract f hort tur In the light of their nstr The Denbigh t mplex materia ed or 
f haf plan 1 and well ex ted meal f a knoll ov king th Anakt k R r, at 
f distribut water it only becomes more p ty miles from its source. The st lications of 
har the lid not develop or adopt the artificial planting site were som f flint mall | vs excavat 
ana it at the plants which they harvested n the sandy s f the wit Ab 65 artifacts of fl 
vere recovered m the surfac tl la 
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Com 
oe Fic. 34. Denbigh Flint Complex implements from the Anaktuvuk Valley. 1-4, side blades (only 1 is complete); 
“es ii 5, 6, side blades from test pit; 7, 8, burin spalls; 9-14, lamellar flakes; "15, prepared core from test pit; 16, knife 


blade; 17-20, angle burins; 21, 26, end scrapers; 24, flake side scraper; 25, flake knife. Artifacts from the Killik 
River sand dunes. 22, 23, 28 ; 


22, 23, 28, points (23 is fragmentary); 27, bifacially chipped side scraper. 


iniuliak 


Island, a small isle lying 5 miles northward of Nikol- 


hunting over the top of the 


vealed blades, cores, scrapers, and one bifacially chipped 
This collection was turned over 


ocation of this site is the fact 


sites which are generally 
close to the sea and near 


is such a village site less than half 
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historic times. The latter site is typical in that it 
sists of midden material and is recognizable from a 
tance by the lush vegetation growing on it 


These artifacts are distinguished by the fact that 


include a core, blades or flake knives, and scrapers 


According to Giddings, who has examined these sy 


mens, the core (5), is very similar to those from 


Denbigh Flint complex. The end scraper (/), is 


represented in the same complex and is a dist 
form. The other scrapers (2 and 3), and the knif 
(4), are too generalized to compare with any part 
industry, though the knife may be considered similar 
some from the Aleutian village sites. The two fl 


knives (7 and 9), might be present in the Denbigh | 


complex but they are also present in the paleo-Esk 
cultures of Cape Denbigh and Point Hoy The 
knives (6 and 8), appear to have been made from | 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAI 
S IN NORTHERN 
SKA 5 
Esk nna ated t 
Nor America were made 
! g the 195 season i 
\ made within and just 
i f the Brooks Range mour 
mor mportant finds were 
bruch and Robert J. Hackmar 
rve Another important find 
student at the University of 
p. 20). Lachenbruch’s and 
re submitted to the writer for 


study a are described summarily in this paper. It is 
reported that Irving found lithic cultural remains similar 
those found by Hackman not far from the latter's 
Stat a A naktuvuk Pass 
The artifacts r vered are of especial interest because 
th a per nt as links in the growing chain of 
vider f ear I n Alaska. The collection con- 
tains flut I points, p polyhedral cores, 
and artifa f the Denbigh Flint complex. The latter 
has bee lescribed by Giddings (1949, 1950) who dis- 
ar tl manifestation in a deep strati- 
fied rth Bering Sea area 
area of Lachenbruch’s finds is in a remote moun- 
in pa t th the De Long mountains in the 


Brooks Range. It is on the Kugururok River, of the 


one 


pper brancl the Noatak River. The headwaters of 
the Kugururok River are but a scant five miles from the 
headwat f the Utukok River, upon which the Fol- 
som f{ t described | Thompson (1948) was found 
The necting pas etwee these two respectively 
southw ia rthward flowing drainages is at an 
elevati f a t 3 feet and is bounded by tower- 
ng n nta pes to 2,000 feet higher. Situated 
pron t knolls within the glacial debris-strewn 

alle Lachenhbr hd vered f r sites yielding sev 
eral hundred flint chippings and a few artifacts. These 
wel i fa find From the strategic location ot 
gan ra he tes we evidently look-out stations 
whe hunte ewed their supply of flints while keep- 
g vig Athough direct evidence is wanting, we may 
presun hat tl hunted primarily would be 
migrator ’ such as the caribou, which abound 

grea nber tk nit 
On e of the hilltop sites were recovered two fluted 
projectile points 36, 1), one polyhedral-shaped 
fluted r These objects are among the more diag 
1OS artifa gnized Another site yielded a single 
polyhedra which shows an att mpt to remove an 
fection (Fig. 36, b, see arrow) 

arge f the two fluted points is recognized by 

ts as being typol ally admissible as a Folsom 
point. This point (Fig. 3¢ ), damaged at the tip, orig 
ally measured about 4.2 cm. long. It is 2.1 cm. wide 
at the maximum width. One side has a single channel 
The opposite side is double channeled. These channels 
measure 2.5 ’ ng and 8 cm. wide nspection 
shows tha vere struck from the base. Secondary 
at the base produced the concavity. Further 

yn shows that parallel flakes had been removed 


at right angles to the axis of the flint before the channels 
had been struck off. The flakes, which cannot be called 
true “ripple flakes,” extended to about the middle of the 
face. When viewed in longitudinal cross-section, the 
mid-section (0.6 cm.) is thicker than the rest of the 
specimen whict tapered toward the ends. Viewed in 


profile, the maximum width is | 


forward of center. The 
opposing basal sides have been rubbed. The concave 
base also had been dulled. This is made of 


specimen 


black chert, a stone which appears to be of local origin. 
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The second fluted point (Fig. 36, d), more like the 
Plainview type as described by Krieger (1947, pp. 939 
44), is also broken at the tip. Measuring 2.6 cm. long, 
its original length may have been about 4 cm. The bass 
is 2.3 cm. wide. One face bears three channels, while 
the other side has two. These channels, situated side 
by side, were struck from the hase. The longest chan 


nels measure 1.8 cm. long and 0.8 cm. wide; and 1.4 
cm. long and 0.8 cm. wide on both respective fac« 
The base is shallowly concave. The latter and the op 
posing basal sides have been rubbed. This artifact wa 
made of locally derived light green chert. It is slight! 
translucent at the edges. 

The associations of the prepared polyhedral core with 


fluted clear, since all were surfac« 
No 


found associated with polyhedral cores farther south ot 


these points is 


fluted 


not 


collected projectile points have ever heen 


the continent. It is possible that the prepared flint cor 


may be a later cultural trait. Indeed certain 


objects such as knives and blanks found on the Kugu 


rurok River sites cannot be distinguished from the pr 
historic Eskimo flints found by the writer on the nortl 
slope (Solecki, 1950). It is very likely that these site 
had heen occupied on successive occasions, since their 
importance as hunting stations must have been realized 


hy every hunter in the region 


One of the most pertinent deductions we can mak 
is that these fluted points and the rest of the lithic ma 
terial are of post-glacial antiquity. Unfortunately, glacia 


studies and accompanying stratigraphical studies of re 


cent deposits have not been made in the mounta 
province as of this writing. We do know that the aly 
type glacier prevailed in the Brooks Range and _ th 
latter was not blanketed by a massive gl like that 


overing Greenland. No materials susceptible to Carbor 


14 analysis were recovered. The date of ipat 
would certainly seem to be well within the time spat 
following the glacial recession in the mountain valleys 


However, until definite data which can be used for rel 


able dating are obtained in the north, we cannot make 
any conclusive statements. 
Some 245 miles to the east and miles nortl f 


the mouth of Anaktuvuk Pass, a good route through the 


Brooks Range, Robert Hackman discovered a 


Site yiel 
ing artifacts typologically related to the Denbigh Flint 
complex (Solecki and Hackman, 1951). This site was 
situated on the shore of a small mountain-fed lake, Lake 
Natvakruak, which empties into the Sik-Sik-Puk River, 


eventually 


flowing into the Colville River and the Ar 

This 
habitation site instead of being a mere hunting or 
Prehistoric Eskim« 


were found in the same area in addition to the 


Ocean station seéms to have been a 


ping station and _ historic rbject 


artifact 


of the Denbigh Flint complex. Fire hearths and ring 


of stone were associated with the chipped artifacts. The 


shore line of the lake seemed to have changed little 
from the time of the earliest occupation, that of the 
Denbigh Flint complex peoples. The northern side of 


the lake is dammed by a glacial moraine which fixes the 
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site as of post cial origin. Of the less than 100 odd 
pecimens reé ed by Hackman, and several by George 
Gir (also of the Geological Survey), the majority were 
found at the base of tundra clumps at a depth of about 
| nches. This is contrasted with the prehistoric and 
histor ts which were picked up on the surface 
whe the soil ver was sparse. Soil erosion at this 
site, as sewher the Arctic, is a slow natural phe- 
nomenon resulting in little or no overburden 

The ts were made of locally derived chert ex 
ept for 11 lamellar flakes of obsidian. The chipping 


lefinitely finer than the more frequent); 


of the chronologically later Colville 


skimo 


artifacts 


wr prehistoric on the north slope 


epresented on this site are burins, end scrapers, a poly- 
hedral re, lamellar flakes, and end and side blades 
Illustrating these finds are the one semi-polyhedral fluted 
ore from which lamellar flakes were detached on the 
forward na sec arrow, Fig 36, e) lamellar flakes 
(f, g, h); two stemmed artifacts which have been rubbed 
yn the sides of the broader end (i j); burins (k, 1); 
finely flaked side blades (n, 0); a flake serrated like a 
saw (p); a blade made from a large spawl (q); two end 

rapers (7 ); and the tip end of a projectile point 
bearing a chants n both faces (t). It is probable that 
the latte Sf me was a true fluted projectile point 
Concerning the burins, examination discloses that suc- 


Fic. 36. Artifacts from northern Alaska described in 


the text. a-d, from the Kugururuk River area; e-q, from 


near Anaktuvuk Pass 
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essivi:: flakes were detached from one end forming a 
niche (see arrow, Fig. 36, k, l, m). The use of these 


bjects as burins appears to be a secondary adaptation, 
J 


e they show original preparation and use as side and 
end scrapers 
Our growing body of evidence seems then to indicate 
that the pass routes through the Brooks Range in north 

Alaska were traversed by some of the earliest cul- 
re bearers in that part of the northern continent. The 
fact that these early manifestations were found in glaci 
ated areas conclusively points out that these sites wer 
pied within post-glacial times. Exactly when this 
irred we cannot tell until datable evidence has been 
ered 
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\ METALLOGRAPHIC STUDY OF CERTAIN 

PRE-COLUMBIAN AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS* 

\ metallographic study was made of certain large 
native copper implements to determine the methods of 
manufacture. Metallurgical knowledge of the diffusion 
f oxygen into copper, the recrystallization of copper, 
and the working characteristics of copper are used in 
his analysis. The artifacts analyzed are listed below. 
The Wisconsin Historical Museum catalog numbers of 
each specimen is also given. 

Copper chisel, ridge back, from Wisconsin (A 4124), 
~pper chisel from Minnesota (A 4119), float copper 
from Wisconsin (A 4241), copper axe from Wisconsin 


4 4099), copper spud from Wisconsin (A 4147). 
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To obtain evidence concerning the fabrication of the 
artifacts, the internal structure of each was investigated. 
by ¥%” by ”%”, 


centrally located, was sawed from each implement. The 


A rectangular portion approximately ¥ 


inner longitudinal face, with respect to the artifact, was 


then ground, polished and finely polished on a fast re- 
volving cloth wheel using alundum abrasive. These sur- 


with fresh solution of ammonia and 
NH,OH: 4cc. H:O:). 


37, a, b, c, d, and f) were then taken 


faces were etched 


hydrogen peroxide (6cc. Photo- 
micrographs (Fig 
of these surfaces. For a comparison with the structures 
of the artifacts a specimen of oxygen-free high conduc- 


lake 


h). 


tivity copper and one of copper, as-cast, were 


treated similarly (Fig. 37, g In the case of artifact 


A 4119 a microphotograph was taken of an unetched 
surface, where there was a crack near the surface of the 
implement (Fig. 37, e) 

All the artifacts that were examined had a thick coat- 
ing of patina, resulting from long burial in the earth. 
Upon visual examination all the artifacts except A 4124 
looked to have been wrought. The surface of this speci- 
men, beneath the patina, showed what appeared to be 


metal penetrations or “rat tails,” which might have been 


the results of casting into a mold. The possibility that 


some of the implements might be in the as-cast condi- 


tion recommended metallographic examination for col- 
imnar growth and oxide inclusions. 


The 


sembles float copper very closely in the absence of non- 


metal from which the artifacts were made re- 


soluble metallic inclusions. In European copper impuri- 


ties occur along the grain boundaries, as inclusions 
visible on microscopic examination (Phillips, 1925, 
1926). The metal in this case exhibits a marked de- 


crease in workability. The native American float copper 
more nearly resembles the oxygen free high conductivity 
copper (Fig. 37, g) in its structure. The artifacts indi- 
cate a high degree of purity, and it seems evident that 
they are of American origin. 

On examination none of the specimens from the im- 
indication of columnar growth 
(Northcott, 1946; Doan and Mahla, 1941; 


Barrett, 1943, Seitz, 1943). The specimens show an irreg- 


plements exhibits any 


(Fig. 37, a-d) 


ular structure with randomly oriented grains and an- 


nealing twins. This indicates that recrystallization of the 
metal has occurred (Van Wert, 1932; Mathewson, 1928; 
1924; 1948), 


Since an elevated temperature of about 200°-225° centi- 


Jefferies and Archer, Metals Handbook, 


grade 1S necessary tor rec rystallization on previously 
strained copper, it is obvious that heat has been used in 
the manufacture of the implements. Figure 37, h is an 
as-cast copper specimen that has been cast by modern 
methods. It shows long columnar growth and numerous 
large oxide inclusions. The evidence demonstrates that 
none of the implements is in the as-cast condition. 
The possibility of lamination was considered. If lami- 
nation was the method of manufacture, the microstruc- 
ture of the successive sheeting of welded metal would 


It 


of the microphotographs that the implements were not 


show up very plainly. is evident upon examination 


made in this manner. 


| 
— 
ribed in 
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Fic. 37 Artifact A 4124, 40 magnifications. This racks and indicates that the meta 
structure fr from non-soluble metallic inclusions, extended time at a high temperat f, Float PI 
exh twinning planes and is comparatively free of A 4241, 40 magnifications Tl str 

The same type crystal structure is evi twinning planes and large equiaxed gra 

dent in all artifacts examined; b, Artifact A 4119, 4 of non-soluble meta nclus < yg fr hig 
magnificatior Artifact A 4099, 40 magnifications; d conductivity pper, 4 fica Tt 

Artifact A 4147, 40 magnifications; e, Artifact A4119, exhibits large regular grains and f 
40 magnifications. Unetched. Cracks extending inward h, As-cast copper, 40 magnifications. This sj 
from the surface of the artifact. The metal is rela- hibits columnar growth of grains ar h 
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; In reading the papers by Miss Miles (American An- 
. tl t ave be fabricated without r 


" tiquity, Vol. XVI, No. 3, 1951) and Mr. Frank a thought 


occurred to the writer that may be significant. These 


opper artifacts were apparently fashioned by a series of 


operations involving cold working by hammering fol- 

: ; IBLIOGRAPHY lowed by softening anneals or by a series of hot working 

ce operations. The metallurgical evidence cannot decide 

288 $20. New York and  POSitively between these two possibilities, although the 
hig first seems more probable. 


a When copper is worked at ambient temperatures it 
becomes progressively harder, stronger, and more resil- 


ient (springy) and results in characteristic changes in 
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the Neu World 
with drawings by Campbell Grant. 
Company, New York, 1950. 
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KENNETH MACGOWAN, 
The Macmillan 


Pp. 260, numerous figures 


Man in 


Early 


and maps 


Here is the first general book on the origins of man 
New World 


amateur professional 


and culture in the which can be recom- 


mended to and 
alike, 
works 


anthropologists 


as well as the casual reader. The few preceding 


on this subject have been partly factual, largely 


fanciful, and dangerously misleading to those without 


enough background to separate one from the other. 
Macgowan has drawn on a great number of sources 
n both the Old and New Worlds, read them carefully, 


and skillfully extracted their essential ideas, welding the 


whole into a coherent story in a vigorous style that is 
free of over-technica!l language. He holds no bias for 
any particular point of view, nor does he try, like so 
many others, to “prove” that man entered the New 
World at any specific date. His aim at every turn is to 
show his readers what arguments are involved, what 


leas have been advanced, the presented evidence for 


against the various theories, and the crucial points 


which more evidence is needed 


An 


already famous as a first-rate producer of plays and mo- 


amateur archaeologist” himself, Macgowan was 


tures before he began his studies of ancient man. 
me of those who aided him with certain chapters, 

must confess to having held grave doubts that anyone 
steeped in motion picture techniques could step into a 
omplicated scientific field and do even a passable 


» of explaining it accurately and effectively to the 


In this case, however, the result surpasses what 
we could hope for from even a professional anthropolo- 
gist. This is due in part to the author’s acute mind and 
writing skill, and in part to his willingness to 


those professional with special knowledge 


men 


his chapters and criticize them freely before pub- 
cation 

The book contains a good deal of simplified data from 
the Old World which are used to draw comparisons in 


ture 


time perspective with the general 


New World. While 


anthropologists have ready access to numerous accounts 


traits and 


levelopments in the American 


xrehistory in Asia and Europe, the reverse is not 
rue; Early Man in the New World is perhaps the only 
account outside of institutional journals that can serve 
as a guide to the manifold problems of American pre- 


MSTOry 


t must be repeatedly emphasized that the problems 


man's entry into the New World —his racial origin, 
earliest culture traits, the time of entry and the direc- 
tions of migration—are only beginning to shape up. 
The number of reliable “early man” excavations in 


North and South America is very, very small in propor- 


tion to the vastness of the land and the diversity of 


environment. Further field work will undoubtedly turn 


ip new complexes and fill out the inventories of culture 


complexes already partly known. Unpublished discov- 
eries in the past three or four years have produced new 
data the method of 


radiocarbon dating has produced some changes and will 


on culture and climatic stages; 


produce more. Macgowan’s treatment of all these mat- 


ters is fair and unbiased, but I wish to stress that his 


charts and correlations of artifact types with extinct 


animal species must be read with full understanding 
that changes are to be expected — and soon. 
Archaeologists have been much too ready to accept 


all 


artifacts from one site or stratum provide a direct asso- 


uncritically the idea that the animal remains and 
ciation. Thus, in Sandia Cave, New Mexico, it is usually 
thought that the human beings who made Sandia points 
lived contemporaneously with all the mammals repre- 


the 


Such associations are not, however, borne out elsewhere, 


sented in stratum which contained these artifacts. 
and there is a strong possibility that some of the animal 
remains were introduced secondarily for the greater part 
of the cave has broken off and the part now seen is 
only a remnant. The activity of man himself in such a 
cave, digging fire pits, can account for older fossils being 
moved upward. 

Again, the paleontologists are discovering more and 
more evidence of some succession in the order of dis- 
appearance of certain species; for example, the mastodon 
and saber-toothed cats may have been the first to be- 
come extinct, followed by the mammoth, then by horses, 
camels, and perhaps some others, while the ground 
sloth, large Pleistocene bison, and dire wolf possibly 
survived the longest. It should be obvious that all spe- 
cies did not become extinct simultaneously in any one 
area, and no one species became extinct suddenly in all 


parts of the New World. 


in correlating specific artifact types with particular mam- 


A great deal of work remains 


mals, and in dating these associations more accurately. 
Thus, Macgowan’s table on pages 137-139 and chart on 
141 in the 
future, awaiting better control in excavation and dating. 


page are certainly due for revisions near 


With all of the speculations on the causes of extinc- 
tion in the late Pleistocene, no one seems to have paid 
adequate attention to destruction of food supplies as the 


be- 


tween the species for the dwindling resources, and con- 


result of climatic changes, increased competition 


sequent disturbance in the whole balance of nature. 
Man undoubtedly accelerated the process, but neither 
man nor fire can have had a fundamental role in start- 
ing it. 

The amateur and professional alike will probably de- 
spair over Chapter 9 (Pygmies, Australoids, and Neg- 
roids—Before Indians?). As in his other chapters, Mac- 
has the published 


diligently to make sense of them. In this case, however, 


gowan assembled ideas and tried 


The chapter is a beautiful example of 
Not only do 
the various investigators have different ideas as to what 


no one could. 


the nonsense that pervades this problem. 


are “Mongoloid,” “Negroid,” “Australoid,” etc., charac- 


teristics, but they all apply these in different ways to 
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mparative purposes. That population, tech- 
and s tal organization all reached their maxi- 


pment during Santa Rosa—Swift Creek and 


len Island times, followed by gradual decline, can 

the number of traits listed per period: Dept- 

8; Peri Island, 27; Santa Rosa—Swift Creek, 88; 

1 Island, 104; Fort Englewood (brief 
1), 2 Safet bor, 49; Leon—Jefferson, 25 

tion VII, pp. 517-35, is a condensed account of 


ntrasting periods of Euro 


peal fluer are r gnized, first that of adventurers 
and pl rs from about 1500 to 1633, and second, that 
vf nizat beg ng with the Spanish mission sys- 
ten tablished 1633. The really disastrous effects of 
lropear Florida began only with the latter The 
realit f these two periods of European contact . is 
lear f t ne afr ological iltures of the 
orthwest coast. TI arlier Fort Walton culture, though 


Spaniards, is thoroughly 


and integrated; the later Leon—Jefferson culture, 


n th ther har ne which has been turned from 
t 1 cha al ndergoing rapid acculturative 
hange (p. 522) The two historical periods provide 
rather definite chronological anchors for the upper end 
f th nm 1 Fig. 7¢ 
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t rded tor and population estimates for Florida 
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undeveloped, incipient stage of the idea. Apparent de- 
grees of commonness versus rarity may, of course, also 


result merely from relative amount of field exploration. 


Willey sees considerable ceramic influence passing 
from Gulf Florida to the Troyville and early Coles 
Creek cultures of Louisiana during Weeden Island I, 


and to Coles Creek proper during Weeden Island II 
Conversely, the temple mound concept, which was high- 
s thought 


ly developed in Troyville and Coles Creek, 
to have spread eastward, but much more slowly since 
it does not appear prominently (if at all) in Gulf Flor- 
ida until the Fort Walton period. In both cases the 
direction of movement is again deduced from relative 
elaboration in the two areas. Speculations carried farther 
into the interior and with more exact datings might 
alter the picture of these and other trait diffusions. At 
any rate, Fort Walton is assigned to a Temple Mound II 
stage, while Santa Rosa—Swift Creek, late Perico Island, 
Weeden Island I and II, Englewood, and Safety Harbor 


Thus a 


Mound I stage is missing from Gulf Florida and closely 


are all assigned to Burial Mound II. Temple 


adjacent areas, unless it would be possible to use the 


term here without the actual presence of temple 
mounds 
Nothing could demonstrate better the terrible need 


for a single agreeable system of cultural stages for the 


whole Eastern United States. This is a task for all 


archaeologists to solve. Time periods must not be con- 


fused with cultural periods, and the latter must be char- 


acterized by traits over which there is some good tem- 


poral control. While there is some tendency now to 


recognize an Early and a Late Mississippi period as 


equivalent to Temple Mound I and II, respectively, the 
“Early” part of it is extremely vague and the “Late’ 
part of it is used interchangeably with “Middle Missis- 
with little if any meaning. Generally 


Mound II can 
f shell 


sippi,’ a term 


speaking, Late Mississippi or Temple 


most easily be recognized by the appearance 


tempered pottery. There remains a great deal of Missis- 
sippian or Temple Mound material in which shell tem- 


per does not occur, but which has yet to be brought 


together.’ 


Returning to the supposed time gap between Santa 


Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island I in Florida on 
the one hand and Mississippi and Caddo on the other, 


I feel that they will be brought into continuity when the 


whole Early Mississippi or Temple Mound I stage is 


better defined. Once the Eastern archaeologists drop 


their insistence that all Mississippian culture is as late 


as 1200 A.D. (or even 1500 A.D.), many puzzling situ- 


* The divisions of Early, Middle, and Late Woodland, and Early 
and Late Mississippi have recently been elaborated and discussed 
in historical terms by Griffin, James B., “Cultural Change and 
Continuity in Eastern United States Archaeology,” in Man in 
Northeastern North America (edited by Frederick Johnson), Papers 


of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation, Vol. 3, 1946. Andover, Mass. 


[1, 195] 


ations become clearer. In the “Caddoan area” ther: 
no doubt that both Temple Mound I and II are repre- 
sented by considerable material, and there is some evi- 


go back 


farther than previously supposed.’ 


dence that the beginnings several centuries 

If, then, Santa Rosa—Swift Creek was contemporar 
eous with Ohio Hopewell before Christ, or even with 
the end of Hopewell, Weeden Island I must have begur 
1000 A.D. estimated by Willey; an 


Fort Walton, even though extending into the 16th cer 


long before the 
tury, must have had beginnings some centuries befor 
1500 A.D. In ceramic development and many other re 
spects, Weeden Island I and II could be included in the 
Temple Mound I or Early Mississippi stage, with th 
qualification that temple-mound construction her 
lagged far behind 

Space will not permit a discussion of the potter 
typology, but suffice it to say there are still many prot 
lems in defining type ranges and eliminating what ma 


prove to be superficial types based (in some cases) 


only a few sherds. My chief criticism of Willey’s ar 


proach is that he makes the types static entities, 
fied as components of one complex or the other” (p. ¢ 


By establishing broader types with more internal var 


eties, as he did in a few cases, the typology could 
made to reflect rather than to submerge the cultura 
continuum through the different periods. The setting 
of new type names for each period has the opposit 
effect 
ALEX D. KRIEGER 
University f Texa 
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The Safety Harbor Site, Pinellas County, Florida. Joi 
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pological Society, Publication 


+ plates, 2 text figures 


Safety Harbor is the probable ancient capital 


Timucuan-speaking group known as the Tocobaga. Th 


tribe occupied a section of the Florida central G 


Coast in the 16th and 17th centuries. The Tocobag 
were agriculturalists who had some sort of city-state 
town-state organization with authority vested in chief 


residing in these principal towns. They built platfor 
mounds, surmounting them with the chief's hous« 


with temples, and they also took a profour 
the secondary treatment of the dead who, after boi 
and dismemberment, were put away in burial mound 
Menendez visited the Tocobaga in 1567; thereafter th 
had no mass visitations from the Spanish until 161 
Presumably their troubles began in earnest at that d 
and continued until the final dissipation of their nati 


culture after 1700. 
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and the southwestern United States. The conclud- 
ng chapter points out the weaknesses inherent in the 


zes the evidence, and presents correlations. 


bliography is listed, and seven maps 


give a graphic summary 


. al data pertaining to the ball, methods of 
pla featur f the playing fields, competitive char 
act rist al ] [ | 

Ste presents | material and problems clearly, 

I t tre pewgini I t catewories of 
bber-ball gam« t e a competitive game between 
teams and the other a rcle” game, so designated be 
aus tl gy formed by the participants. His main 
t with distribut and he is cautious as re- 

svards the tin pace aspects, pointing out a relative lack 
f data t pha f the problen Contemporary 
I pean gan from w h tert were borrowed by 
the Spanist first describing the ball games encoun- 
ered, ar fer rder to eliminate any possible 
nterpretat terminolog Throughout the text 
rigina nm if which are ffered in transla- 

— are liberally quoted 
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It felt that the available data on the time-space 
as] 1 have been used to more 
adv ay tl na t f the material deals with 
hist t at Corbett has indicated that the 
pret Da t may Nav had at least two routes 
diffus t ti Viaya area, and the reviewer, 
whose material was not available to Stern at the time 
f his w gy, has a licated north and south move- 
ments f tl Hohokam area in prehistoric south- 
s ted States The data presented by Stern 
Cahita and Acaxee in northwestern 
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southward-moving 
diffusion 
the 


affinities and ma back- 


represent a 


wash, along an earlier route of north, rather 


than ano of Mexican influenc e at 


rn extension 
conciusions 


placed 


tern’s pertain 


to origins 


might have beer on a firmer footing had he 
considered time-space relations 


In ball Mex 


brings up the problem of orientation, stating that exca 


more 


treating with the courts of 


vated courts in the north manifest an east-west orienta- 
tion and those in the south a north-south orientati 

but he re lot present evidence in support of this 
statement. If such a situation concerning this long 
debated problem exists, the facts should be fully pre- 


one cannot judge whether ori- 


onstant along routes of 


of time as in the Sout 


typographical errors were noted in the 


names in the text (Muinane and 


1 the accompanying maps (Muinana 
One typographical error, however, 
ata dex lisadvantage Map 3 
g the Ball,” has the symbol h’’ ir 
the key to represent a battledore, but no such symbx 
ted tl up. T t is necessa t | k th vt 
t he st ndex, t | 
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al a we lone monograph dedicated 
to analys f the social organization of the wester 
puebl (Hopi, the Tewa village of Hano on First Mesa 
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naterial wit! frame f reference which ern sev 
eral diffe anches of anthropology The consider 
able mas f data, much of which he llected of 
hecked in personal field work, is aligned primarily t 
istrate I that kinship terminology reflects the 
social thought pattern of the group rather than resting 
ipon the r exigencies of language and indiscrimi 
nate borrowing i that these western pueblos, though 
varying somewhat in social structure, show but one fun 
damental organizational approach to the problems of 


Am« the lie the matters of old and 
recent tact tribes and with whites, his 
torical chang d even the specific relationships of 
these modern villages and those of the Rio Grande to 
prehistoric archaeological groups, along the lines recent 
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ly developed from different 


approact by Erik K. F 
and myself.* The possible correlat social str 
tures and archaeological data make tl 1 f 
cial importance to archaeologists as w as t 
interested in regional ethnolog i tl road 
parative stud f the functional relat hip of s 
mechanics to man’s adaptative living wit] his pk 
environment and with his fellows 
Eggan ends his book with an attemy pla 
Pueblo schemes of social organizat he w | 
ture of the Southwest and of the States, [ 
infortur at or runs the | r f a 
quate data for nclusive statements. The S 1 Or 
zation of the Western Puebl f tl nost imy 
ant volumes of the past several years al ana 
and understanding, illustrates tl aref 
lection of data and their arrar t ef 
schemes, archae gically and etl g rder 
lerive not histor fa area Dut a the g 
ral laws of s al of adaptat i hang 
Haw ey 
Univers f New M 
Albugq 

Nalakihu; Excavation t Pueblo Ill Site n Wuf 

National Monumer Ay n D S Kp X 

Appendices by Votney H. Jo ( ER. § 

AND Rosert S. Harris. Museur f Nort Ar 

Bulletin 23, Flagstaff, 1949 83 pr 51 fg 17 tal 

In this monograph King ha scril 
tail the re ts of thr and a half on ava 
ata small, thirteen-room pu 1g 
latter part of the twelfth century and ated at tl 
of Citadel Butte on Wupatki Nat al \ rn | 
project was conducted under the auspice f the CW 
relief program in the winter of 1933-1934, but final 
lication was delayed primarily by the fa é f 
CWA to provide funds for the ne a aborat 
studies As a result, post-excavation ana nad 
conducted d the author’s “spare time King 
be congratulated for his tenacity in se the | 
pleted and the es vith wi a i 
plished 

The report leads off with a discus I 
ment, including a detailed listing { he M 
herbarium, and a consideration of excava ’ 
employed. This is f wed by a m d 
tion of the architectural feat sul anean pit 
cated adjacent to the pueblo, burials, ar a dis 
of the artifacts recovered therefrom 

The data on pottery are presented 1 : by mea 
of tables and graph mputed te 
actual sherd f but als per age | veig 
This technique of determining the at mporta 
of potter ypes a site ft weight ea 
* A discussior tk mewhat differing he 
Eggan, R 1, and a vill appear separa y 


a 
a late dat ing i 
a a 
Stern 
z= 
nted. Without details, = | 
ented wi s¢talis, 
n, or ¢ point hw est 
spelling of tribal Ara t 
existe! 


por 
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offers 


added 


number of 


advantage of 


vesseis 


and quicker, but also the 


clearer idea of the individual 


Ving a 


representing each type in use at a site during any 


ana 1 period 
Ceramically, Nalaki was confusingly complex. Types 
ascribed to the Anasazi, Mogollon, and Patayan “roots 
ed in almost equal percentages. The remainder of 
ateria ulture was almost equally varied. King 
s all the traits from Nalakihu with contempo- 
1 ad 4 t if yt tk hree roots in a unique table, 
listing all the traits for all the pertinent foci 
also evaluating the mportance as to whether they 
are pr it, rare mm or presumed. The results 
ggest either that trade was active and diverse or else, 
as King surmises, intermarriage between these groups 
vas commonplace. It is unfortunate that more definite 
S s could not be offered, for Nalakihu exempli- 
s tl ssmopolitan situation so evident in the Flag 
taff area following the eruption of Sunset Crater about 

66 A.D 

However, the reader wl s unfamiliar with the some- 
vhat lved taxonor terminology used by those 
lying the a g f the Flagstaff area will find 
s text difficult to assimilate \ brief introductory 
tatement clear! formulating the areal and cultural 


anifestations embodied in the terms Chino, Elden and 
Nalakihu re 


the 


vertneless, 


nains a sound contribution t the prehistory of 


articular and of the Southwest as a 


Frep WENDORE 
Harvard [ 


niversity 


Cambridge, Mass 


f Archaeolog f Ixtlan del R Nayarit. E. W 
GiFFor Universit f California Publications in 
An 2 Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 43, No. 2 
5 Py 183-302 plates, 20 figures, 1 map 
$7.95 
he Universit f California purchased a col 
tion of Mexican pottery and stone objects from So 
ra, Sinaloa, Jalis and Nayarit. Included in the 
ectior wer nift of the pottery hgurines character 
f the prehistor ilture of the Ixtlan del Rio, 
Nayar gion. In 1946 Mr. Gifford visited Ixtlan, in 
i become acquainted with the source of this 
lection and to acquire sherds which would 
w the pottery types associated with the figurines 
This paper contains the results of that visit 
No excavations were undertaken. Collections of arch- 
gical specimens, pottery and stone, were obtained 
rT irface and exposed banks of sixteen sites in 


nity of Ixtlan. An analysis of the potsherds thus 


ained constitutes the bulk of the report, with a short 
tic levoted to the stone artifacts recovered. This 


contains a discussion and iliustrations of the 


gurines in the University of California collection 


Based in part on stratigraphy, and also on stylistic 


grounds, three pre-Spanish cultural horizons are distin- 


guished in the vicinity of Ixtlan. By a comparative study 


the culture of Ixtlan is linked with the Nayarit-Sinaloa 


coastal cultures of the north and with the Autlan- 


Tuxcacuesco cultures to the south, but also note is made 
of the fact that Ixtlan possesses much that is unique. 
Gifford’s Early period is distinguished by the pottery 


figurines and fine polychrome pottery. This period is 


equated with the Early and Middle Chametla periods 


of Sinaloa. Early Chametla, in turn, has been postulated 


to be contemporaneous with the Late Teotihuacan 


period in Central Mexico. Thus, Gifford is of the opin- 
ion that the Ixtlan figurine complex may be contem- 
Late Teotihuacan. 


period 


with 
Middle 


the 


poraneous 
The 


belonging to 


contains certain pottery wares 


Aztatlan complex, and also annular- 
base molcajetes, or chili grinders, pottery plaques, nubbin 
and flanged ware, and three-quarter grooved stone axes. 
The presence of the Aztatlan complex at Ixtlan bears 
out its wide distribution as originally supposed by Sauer 
and Brand. It is now reported from Guasave, Sinaloa, 
on the north to the Ixtlan, Nayarit, region on the south, 
related wares to be found along most 


and possibly are 


of the Jalisco coast 
The Late period is characterized by plain wares, bi- 
chrome wares, and tripod molcajetes 
Late, Middle, and 
Late Autlan of 


The 


known 


It is equated with 


(or) Early Chametla of Sinaloa and 
Jalisco. 
archaeology 


all 


this 


of western Mexico is still so poorly 
significant. 
and Gifford 


that real contributions are very 


Certainly paper is a real contribution 


has utilized his surface material to fullest advantage. 
The report is well written, excellently illustrated, and 
its importance is increased by the fact that it gives us 
considerable additional information on an area little 


known archaeologically 


It is only to be hoped, and here I echo the plea made 


by Gifford, that adequate and controlled excavations 


may be undertaken in the vicinity of Ixtlan, so that the 


relationships of the Ixtlan culture to the better known 


Mexican cultures may be established on a firmer foun- 
dation 


H. 


University of Colorado 


ROBERT LISTER 


Boulder, Colorado 
La Monte Alban Ill A 
Doctoral dissertation, Universidad Nacional Autonoma 
de Mexico, 1949. 


2 tables, bibliography. 


Ceramica de IGNacioO BERNAL 


Mimeographed, 162 pp., 206 figs., 


What 


it concerns 


follows might be called a preview review, for 


the preliminary presentation of material 


which will form part of the definitive report on the 


pottery of Monte Alban, the enormous ancient site in 


Oaxaca that for many years has been under intensive 


excavation by Mexico’s Instituto Nacional de Antro- 


pologia e Historia, under the leadership of Caso. 
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nonin cations of his material. One awaits with keen interest the diverging and converging paths that lead independ- 
esels the appearance of the full report. It will be an out- ently to the cultural peaks must be the final aim of 
standingly valuable contribution to the study of Meso- _ history.” 
ns of american prehistory With his eyes on the stars, the author has neverthe- 
non | A. V. Kipper less done his full share of exploration and excavation 
te 10 Frisbie Place in the tropical forests which once were home to the 
font Cisabatien Vie. classical Maya and are now all but deserted. Thus he 
— understands the potentialities and limitations of dirt 
watt archaeology because he has practiced it, and he has 


Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction. J. Eric S. dealt with its yield of material objects as a museum 
‘a THomPSON. Pub. 589, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 


selene man. With all this he has been, and is, the Americanist 
ington, Washington, 1950. xvi + 347, frontispiece, who knows most about the Maya inscriptions on stone, 
. one map and 63 pp. of drawings and photographs. $7.00 about the religion, and about the documentary sources; 
1 that paper, $7.50 cloth. the one who has thought about them most broadly. 
Yime to talk at In the Introduction he provides historical perspective 
» st n pre-Columbia America may nevertheless be inclined ©" PFOBress In the field to date. 
It is Maya present a special case because their priests de- with the work of Ernst Forstemann in the 1880's. The 
regior veloped a complicated calendrical mechanism for divi- list of important names since then is long, but on the 
Ther nation and prophecy, with arithmetical and astronom- level of analysis and resultant new and basically im- 
h that cal overtones and an elaborate system of carved or — insight I think those of J. E. Teeple and of 
phas for with each The Thompson himself will stand out well above all others. 
glyphs are only partly understood, and because of the He is the same ren. oe the J. E. Thompson of his 
ad a ature of what has happened to survive they can best earliest publications. The present volume represents 


that part of Thompson's work throu ua ) 
be studied together with the calendrical complex and F : ——s: ough a quarter of a 


, ntury which he himsel yards st significant. 
eram the religious philosophy behind them. For a maximum ‘© . . self regards as most significan 


= It has been anticipated as his magnum opus ustifies 
uestlo eld of information one must utilize documents in ie . & of and justifies 


. expectations. 
nyoyed - various Mayan and European languages of the sixteenth aaa 
thre 


ntury and later, and studies of modern Mayan ap It renders obsolete the 1915 Introduction to the Study 


ich or proaches to the supernatural, including surviving rem- of the Maya Hieroglyphs of the late S. G. Morley but is 
ding whee tee Morley’s, a textbook suitable for mildly in- 
€ a a y eer A 4 4 
nt enth © ancient calendrical machine. Hence this book is much terested readers. There is some dependence on cited 
rouble more than its title might seem to imply, though the earlier works of the nen, anf Gove bs einen 2 
mercia entral theme is a search for meanings of hieroglyphs "8°FOUS boiling down” process everywhere; yet the full 
reld for nd the principles of their use. It is a masterpiece of S°VET@8° of so much material required some 300 large 
ver that | synthesis in which the author’s contributions are blended double-column pages of text. This text is written as if 
4d mud th those he finds acceptable in the work of others for straight-through reading, but the general flow of 

ature | He has consciously striven for good literary form as well thought has had to be interrupted at many points in 


Classic | ‘ order to marshal evidence for new interpretations and 


as for sound science. ' 
, inferences of the author. The scattered positions of 
The basic drive may be summed up by quoting a 


some of this basically important and new material 


j passage from page 2: comparison of one civilization 


oo , makes the apparatus for ready reference and handbook 
transk with another in the Old World will, therefore, not yield PI 


— ; use especially important, and this was plan for. 
uacal reliable criteria for the formulation of any laws that oe Px planned fc 
=—S . There is a considerable amount of cross-referencing, 
absolute ay govern human progress. For evidence of independ- 
herwee | , 77 there is ext ive use of subheadings y re- 
betwee growth it is necessary to turn to the New World. — in ¥ nicgleies a a rather fully re 
a flected in the Table of Contents, a bibliography of mor 
on the | Naturally, the greater the progress, the greater 55 y Hi of more 
P , than O titles, and a specia ieroglyphic Glossary an 
f Uaxa he field for comparative study. One cannot weigh pot- lad pec d 
- ' ndex in addition to a general index. nfortunat in 
st herds and flint points against the full range of Athenian 
7 ) the final chapter where Thompson summarizes his own 
vilization. One must seek the most advanced culture 
yrigina »ntributions Yes not systematically give 
as f the New World for that purpose. Maya temples and 
ia ve : page or figure references for one who wants to run 
er me } Maya sculpture can be compared with the products of 
things down, and sometimes the trail must be picked 
ts as Praxiteles, but that is not the whole story. Only a com- 
r phases plete elucidation of Maya hieroglyphic texts and early "P by reading with only the Contents as a guide, when 
and the | lonial transcriptions will reveal the breadth of Maya one of the indexes would have been expected to do 
ed at th fe. The intellectual progress, the poetry, the philosophy _ the trick. 
his f life, and, indeed, the whole spiritual achievement of The new contributions are numerous, varied, and ex- 
— the Maya, are contained therein, and these alone are tremely important. | have no doubt that most of them 


in. —§ Worthy of comparison with the products of the minds will stand the test of time, except, perhaps, a number 


er impl- § ™ Pythagoras and Plato, Pindar and Aristotle. To chart of those concerning which the author himself specifically 


ture | 
| 
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stances faulty memory has tri 


important ideas of others as his own. When he wrot 
page 131 he evidently thought he had discovered tw 
gods where Schellhas saw on 


had been made by William Gates in his Glyph Dictior 


ly one This distinct 


ry of 1931 in a passage close to one which is cited wi 


a nonlaudatory implication. Even that, | believe 


justified in itself 
In the appendix on The Correlation Problem, rt 
PI 


sponding to evidence and analysis in LaFarge 1934 


the famous “Goodman-Thompson-Martinez” (or, a | 


more realistically, Goodman-Thompson”) correla 
tion of Ms logies, which ha 
been represen I nstant” 584,285 
He now shift 283 his step wa 
taken in a 193 Sch n whicl 
basically imps plored ratl 
fully and usef st ed. The Sct 
paper appears but is not ted 
or tik wit! liscussion the relation 
tion. Our author had forgotten it or he w ld not ref 
on page 98 to “the amended Goodman-Thompsor rr 
lation In equal degree it is an “amended Goodma 
Martine rrelation 

Let is get a fe r ng varia 
(soodmalr rre xteer tan 
What ( ima adv a | r 
Is t I hat Thompson |} 
proposed til now is the constant 584,285; Beye 
sed 584,284 an elapsed-time Gel 
advocated 584,283 (I am reasonal )a 
tin ntext. The “Sch and “Beyer ynstants 
pose lentica naditions for testing aga St astro! 

ess there has been son listurba the tir 
da at th beg ngs t al I and |. let 
lays, if the latter beg at as reported Tt 
th t dill styl t 
tal I th K the time has r stop trying 
mmortalize tf ame n lars NT na ntrit 
t rrelatior I ‘ f this g@ p | sing ti 
names as labe There a ma f then 
re wil t r 

Despit a aps a 
red ne 1ueé and t tit ti read 

rces wit hich | lisagr However i 
atter head (a at m risk I Nov g bad tas 
all attentic a paper of m W 
bibliograpl t ides some t m of Thomps 

omputing ar nterpretat f tl 64-day per 
thr a tr Dr le al als 
rit n f Teer Determinant Theor whl 
velops a bas cept going back to Bowditcl ] 
tion my pay because Thomps loes t do s 
these connections and because | still believe “coms 
ing’ for the orthodox “ritual” year of 364 days is sig 
antly misleading and groundless, and because als 
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ndicates doubt. But the process of digestion and crit Eee cked him into treating 
sm by other ahead. Though the book will be the ' 
great aut! ty for a generation, and just . t us not 
regard it aS a sacred text 

T } 
gain a quick impression of the book— which is |] 
i would ggest reading pages Of ) n the 2 la 
period ar tl lay Imix; pages 212-21 » Thompson’s | 
] VW >} y T} rst h i] 
t; ar pa 70-) Maya Urapnolog ihe firs which 1s mentioned, Thomps n has belatedly abandone 
al iu I vid a I a a ou 
Maya and Nistor I Thompsonian terms 
al ur t 
Suc! tstand tudents as Gates and Beyer 
to be entirely ideograpl wl Mor 
1 that ther an admixtur ret writing 
if my ak atter pos < t a 
+ th } viv real evider fae shes Ir 
an apy attack esst itl k the a 
\ 
phonet , f the late | | Whorf. which for a 
} i a la 
| mr | rt roi 
giypl a anguage 
ling words that to r (no ph 
nher abstract lea ar ‘ 
tt hing a priest w 1 ha pok H i 
ev my ated t avaliat t 
f ma is and |} ma 
t ta tiali tr ar t al 
vi t a ne xpia 1 ft a tat 
a tica naract ti riy 
rig and f 
i thar th pt texts 
a tor biank ver lundant 
4 pr A var a at tt viaya 
int a t and it 
sve a few view f mplete n 
rang lex at We ar 
prov giypl gods, a ated 
par I 
grap! iraw rta I these pag ignt t 
adi . vith a skelet text n the Mor 
ver tl wiv ner t wi 
vert : vish t | r a Maya ne 
a a 
Now a t make Sf f a 1 adverse 
rit if my vreat a Mayanist t 
rrest lir moortant that } has his 
ny a na ea has hi 
\ Sg at pred wo in 2 


reating 


wrote 
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s ur 
em re 
1934 


indone 
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which 


the theory by 


talk about the 


value of 365.242 
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believe that no single “determinant” has been estab- 
shed. As to the latter, few readers of the book here 
eviewed would suspect there can be any doubt 

| believe that Teeple and Thompson, like others be- 
astronomy where there is only chance 


Where 


seeing parallel significances in supposed 


ationship Thompson thinks he strengthens 


ne 


terminant’’ texts I think he weakens it by providing 


alternative possibility. There has been much loose 


‘great accuracy” of the Maya astrono- 


mers, so I will add that Thompson seems to agree with 


wtecited 


conclusion that we ought to discard 


eeple’'s determinant formula yielding the often cited 
as the length ot the tropical year as 
alculated by the Maya at Copan (page 319) 

The book is so exhaustive that I wondered at the 
e “Introduction Inquiring, [| find that Thomp 
s at work on a glyph dictionary which, unlike that 
over inscriptions on stone. In prospect 
he dictionary is an all-out attempt to translate 


What we have in the present 


lume develops a sound method for putting flesh on 
endric skeleton of the Maya texts, and so brings 


what has seemed like a pipe dream into the realm of 


asonable expectatior 
LINTON SATTERTH WAIT! 
University Museum 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa 
hae Southern Veragua Panama. SAMUEI 


KIRKLAND LorHrop, with appendices by W. C. Root 
ELreaNnor B. ADAMS AND Doris Stone. Memoirs of the 


<dy Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 


3, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. 116 pp., 15 


anama illustrates very nicely the dangers of historical 
leduction from scanty archaeological and ethnographic 
lata, but, thanks to Linne, Stirling, Willey, and partic- 
Lothrop, the geographical and chronological 
gaps in the archaeological record in the Isthmus are be 
ginning to be closed 

of the major gaps, from an exploratory point of 


view, was, until recently that part of the Pacific slope 


Panama between the old cultural provinces of Cocle 
and Chiriqui. This is southern Veraguas, a topographi 
ally broken, tropical district lying south of the conti- 

ntal divide and including the western portion of the 
Asuero Peni le TI re P little } arch- 

iero Peninsula 1e region was so little known arch 
ecologically that it was not realized, until Lothrop 


1 it out in this report, that most, if not all of the 
gold objects found in Chiriqui graves were actually 

ade in Veraguas 


There are still gaps in our knowledge, for Lothrop’s 
analysis of Veraguas archaeology is based chiefly on 
xcavated by huaqueros. The collections, chief- 
at the Peabody, but in many other museums as well, 
| 


are, however, fairly well documented as to district and 


even to cemetery 


Lothrop was able to open several 


graves himself. All told, the materials are adequate for 
a well rounded presentation of the ceramics, stone and 
metal of the region, and for the analysis of the trade 
relations of this apparently rather independent province. 

The culture represented by the Veraguas graves is not 
very old, since it is demonstrably contemporaneous with 
that of Cocle, and some of the graves produced six- 
teenth century iron objects. 

The report is in the best Lothrop tradition of careful 
description, excellent photographic and line-cut illustra- 
tion and thoughtful discussion. It begins with an ac- 
count of the Indians at the time of the Conquest, largely 
drawn, however, from the north coast, but probably 
applicable to the province in general. Appendix II, by 
Eleanor B. Adams and Doris Stone, is a translation of 
a seventeenth century account of the Guaymi, whose 
forebears may have been responsible for some of the 
archaeological remains in Veraguas. 

The oustanding feature of the material culture is cast 


gold work. Lothrop states flatly that the Veraguans “were 
the greatest exporters of manufactured gold ornaments 


in the New World 


gold, most of which is disposed of commercially by the 


There is relatively little high carat 


huaqueros. The bulk of Veraguas metal work is in the 
form of pendants of tumbaga, cast by the cire perdu 
process and gilded by the mise en couleur method. Such 
stylistically 


pieces are characteristic of the province, 


and represent eagles, jaguars, crocodiles, frogs, human 
figures and what seem to be gods — anthropomorphised 
forms of birds, jaguars and crocodiles. Appendix I, by 


W. ¢ 


objects. Only a very few other types of objects have 


Root, presents analyses of a number of these 


been found, in contrast to the variety of Cocle work. 
The local pottery is entirely unpainted, often with 
women, monkeys, armadillos, jaguars, crocodiles, birds 
or frogs as applied relief decoration. Trade wares, chief- 
ly from Cocle, are easily recognizable in this rather drab 


context 


Many of the specialized objects found in quantity in 


the Cocle graves are apparently absent in Veraguas. 
There are, for example, no stone bar pendants, no 
agate, serpentine or ivory carvings of local manufacture, 
and no metai overlay on stone. In addition, several 
tools of the Cocle type are absent, at least in the collec- 


tions available. The only elaboration of technique, in 


other than gold work, seems to have been the intricate 
carving of legged metates 

Veraguas materials come from deep shaft graves, 
quite different from the shallow graves of Cocle and the 
stone-walled graves of Chiriqui. This suggests to the 
author a possible Colombian origin for the Veraguans, 
although the point 1s not stressed 

To many readers the most interesting part of this 
report will be the concluding discussion, chiefly con- 
cerned with-trade, both specifically and generally. 

Gold was probably the principal export of Veraguas, 
except to Cocle, where it was understandably not highly 


prized. Veraguas gold is, as stated above, very usual in 
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Chiriqui, common in Costa Rica, and has been found 


as far away as Chichen Itza. It does not appear to have 


been sent in quantity to the east, but for lack of con- 


trolled excavation in lowland Colombia this may not 


be stated definitely. Some gold from the Sinu region of 


Colombia has been 


hand it 


found in Veraguas, but from the 


evidence at would seem that the Veraguans 


were concerned more with export to and import from 
the Cocleans, Chiriquians and Costa Ricans. 

While Lothrop believes that what he terms the vaga- 
bond trade, conducted by wandering peddlers, has been 
going on for a long time in Central and South America, 
he sees the Veraguan export as an organized production 
and distribution. He makes a strong case for the impor- 


tance of coastal voyages, as against land travel, in the 


conduct of Central American trade, at the same time 


pointing out that old accounts indicate that the Vera- 
guans themselves probably stayed at home, leaving dis- 


tribution of their products to traders from the north 


and west 


clear what the Veraguans received in ex- 


change for their 


It is not 
gold, or what they gave the Cocleans 


for their goods; feathers, other perishable objects, and 
even slaves, are suggested 

In conclusion, Lothrop remarks that field archaeology 
has tended to reveal Panama as an area in which rather 
small groups with distinct local preferences in materials 
and styles seem to have taken refuge, and that evidence 
lacking. Since all but the latest 


Willey 


seem surprising, but, as the 


of migrations is still 


discoveries by Stirling and represent very late 
occupations this does not 
author says in his final sentence, “hopes of explaining 
inter-continental problems have been expanded but the 
work is far from terminated.’ 


ALFRED Kipper II 


The University Museum 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Excavations in Mesa Verde National Park, 1947-1948 
Deric O'Bryan. Medallion Papers No. 39. Gila 
Pueblo, Globe, Arizons, June, 1950... viii + 144 pp., 


frontispiece, 50 plates, 26 figures. 


After the long need for planned and directed research 
Mesa Verde 
Pork in southwesternmost Colorado, Dr. O’Bryan’s mono- 


South- 


within the specific confines of National 


graph is an especially valuable contribution to 


western archaeology. The initial chapters provide a gen- 


eral background. Chapter I presents the physical envir- 


onment. Chapter II explains the terminology thereafter 


to be followed. Key sites in the Mesa Verde sequence 


from the late 400’s to 1300 are equated in parallel col- 


umns in accordance with the Pecos, Roberts’ and Gila 


Pueblo classifications, and these sites are located geo- 


graphically on an accompanying map. Naturally, the 


Gila Pueblo system is the one to which O'Bryan gives 
first allegiance. Chapter III gives the history of explora- 


tion in the Park, lists published information, states 
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where collections removed by early collectors are now 


to be found, and tells whence and how materials in the 


Park Museum were assembled. Chapter [V summarizes 
the light shed on Mesa Verde archaeology, and partic- 
ularly upon ceramics and their sequence, by three ruir 


surveys: one in the La Plata district to the east ar 


southeast by O'Bryan in 1935 (for Carnegie Institutior 


of Washington); one in the Ackmen-Lowry region b 
Martin and his colleagues of the Chicago (Field 
Mesa Verde 


Pueblo. In characterizing the pottery wares of successiv 


Paul 
Museum; and one on the itself by Gila 
periods, O'Bryan draws heavily upon technological anal- 
yses by Anna O. Shepard of materials from the La Plata 
survey and from excavated sites in the same distri 
He allocates Shepard's period types to named wares ar 
gives a chart showing the estimated life span of these 
wares 

The next four chapters clearly describe the four sites 


excavated and discuss their cultural and time relatior 


ships. Then follows a presentation of non-ceramic art 
facts; a long consideration of associated pottery with 
technological observations by Shepard; a mention 


foodstuffs and Conclusions. After these appear a series 


Mesa Verde 


Ruins; B, Sherd Counts from the Excavations; C, Mod 


of appendices: A, Tree-ring dates for 


Identification of Prehistoric Faunal Re 
mains; D, Selected List of Modern Flo 
Pueblo, Site 149 The 


hensive 


ern Fauna and 


E, Fewkes 


Unit bibliography is compre 
Principal objectives of Gila Pueblo’s research on Mes 
National 


where possible the basic 


Verde, in cooperation with the Park Serv 


were to clarify problems pre 
sented by the archaeology of that particular district anc 
to provide for the visiting public exhibits showing stage 
early pit 


in architectural development between the 


houses and the late cliff dwellings. The four sites exca 


vated fall in the following chronological order, listed b 
Gila Pueblo survey numbers 
Site 145. Two shallow, more or less circular pit-hous 


south sid 


each with a good-sized antechamber at the 


but with no accompanying above-ground structures 


From one came a timber with cutting date at 572 A.D 
and from the other several with outer rings at 664 


witnessed two 


Site 102 had 
of the 


houses 


occupations 


earlier were three fairly deep rectangular p 


flanked on the northwest by a row of slat 


outlined above-ground rooms. The two pit-houses 


pletely cleared contained timbers with cutting dates 


the 830’s. The later occupation was represented by a 
earth-walled kiva with masonry pilasters, but no so 
ern recess, lying south of an above-ground house of tw 
rooms, end to end, the walls of crude masonry. Incon 
plete timber sections from the kiva indicated a date 


not long after 947 


Site 1, like Site 102, had been twice occupied. Ar 
of slab rooms containing timbers with bark dates nor 
D-shape 


later than 845, ran partially beneath a tiny 
P 


above-ground structure with disproportionately th 


| 


BOOK 


The 


faced to 


masonry-faced, rubble-filled walls kiva associated 


with this peculiar edifice was bench height 


with masonry and had masonry pilasters, but no south- 
ert Cutting dates of timbers from it are 1004 
and 

Site 34, selected because of its relative lateness, was 


a good-sized 


masonry pueblo that grew by stages to a 


final content of 45 rooms, 5 kivas, fully walled and each 


with a deep southern recess, a tower and large refuse 
Room 


Cutting dates of timbers secured were: 


28, 1100; Kiva I, 1180; Kiva IV, 1160; Kiva V, 1163. 
O'Bryan believes the pueblo to have been occu- 
pied continuously from about 1025 to the end of the 


The 
have been roofed over with shelters and sta 
National Park 


sentative of the periods Pueblo I and 


Sites 145 and 34 were backfilled after excavation. 


ne two 
rank as 

Pueblo II 
th 


he permanent architectural exhibits of the park. 


hilized by the Service to repre 
among 


hus 


are provided piers, at least, for the bridge between the 
Basketmaker III structures, called earth lodges A and 
| the Pueblo III cliff dwellings 

the basis of tree-ring dates, O'Bryan adds two 


the Four Corner 


(Basketmaker III) and Chapin 
A.D.) 
assification of culture stages on Mesa Verde, after which 
Mancos Mesa phase (Pueblo II, 
he McElmo phase (early Pueblo III, 105¢ 
Montezuma phase (late Pueblo III, 1150-1300). 


] 
n 


‘ueblo I, about 700-90( the Gila Pueblo 


llow the 900-1050), 


1150), and the 


O’Bryan marshals all evidence to show that cultura 

levelopment in the nuclear area of Mesa Verde par 
I 

allels in every respect the sequence as worked out for 

adjoining regions. At the same time it presents clearly 

1 directly the material aspects of the history of the 


inhabitants of the area in a way that should 


make it a boon to the public. And in it the specialist 
‘ find plenty of solid substance. The treatment 
throughout is decidedly factual, and intentionally so 
ause, according to the original plan, there was t 
ave been a follow-up with a broad and interpretive 
atise 

Of particular interest to this reviewer is the impres- 
sive list of tree-ring dates in Appendix A because it 
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includes those arrived at by both the Douglass and the 


Gila Pueblo methods. Readings for a specific site by the 


coincide to the Presumably 


this is to be accounted 


two methods rarely year. 


for by the fact the readings were 


made from different specimens, few of which reached 


to the bark ring so that the plus element usually enters 
in. However, for those sites dated by the two methods 
there is the general correspondence to be expected if 
both are to be considered reliable, as I believe they are. 
I have seen more than most outsiders have of the de- 
velopment of and steps in the use of Mr. Gladwin’s 
method, and I am convinced that timber dates reached 
by that method, when properly used, are wholly accept- 


1 


able, so long as they live up to Mr. Gladwin’s criterion 


of conforming to archaeological evidence, and this same 


criterion is equally applicable to the findings by the 
Douglass method 

The editing of this paper is not up to the usual 
Medallion standard. In many of the illustrations of 


artifacts and pottery, careless trimming of the individual 


photographs from which the plates were made up has 


left a muddy halo around the objects which confuses 


the outline. In Plate XVII, b is upside down and figures 


10 and 13 are presented with the arrow for north point- 


ing down instead of up. Such things are minor, but one 


mistake got by which is serious and should be called 


to the attention of anyone using the book. There is 


complete reversal in assigning the numbers of key sites 
listed in figure 2 to their geographical positions on the 
The 


and 


numbers in the circles representing 
Obelisk ¢ 
be 14. 


figure 3 
House 


and | sho 


map, 


Balcony ave are transposed; 14 


Like confusion obtains 


should be 1 


throughout the list 


Carpings of this sort seem to be an expected part of 


a review, but here they are not intended to detract in 


least from the warm welcome that should be ac- 


avations in Mesa Verde National Park 


the 


corded to Ex 


Eart H. Morris 


Carnegie Institution 
of Washington 


Boulder, Colorado 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Patterns and Ceremonials of the Indians of the South- 
west. JouN Corwier. 94 pp. text; more than 100 litho- 
graphs and drawings by Ira Moskowitz. Dutton, New 
York, 1949. $15.00. First edition of 1475 numbered 


copies 


A handsome book, with admirable pictures accom- 
panying an idealistic philosophical essay by the former 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on the situation and 
significance of Southwestern Indians in the modern 


world 


4 ulture im \Wr?Ti \ Study of the Hopi Indian I AURA 
THompson. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1950. 221 
pp., 24 photographs, 3 text figures, 10 chapter-heading 


sketches. $4.( 


With an introduction by John Collier and a chapter 


on Hopi language compiled from published papers of the 


late B. L. Whorf, this well-organized book reports on a 


coordinated social science “case study” of aspects of 
modern life in the Hopi pueblos; an action-research 
project, concerned primarily with immediate though 
| 


long-range problems of administration; utilizing psycho- 
logical testing of Hopi children and discussing historical, 
environmental, and sociological factors, with a good 
summary of the archaeology and history of the area, 


f logical approach 
rom an ecological approach 


Sun in the Sky. The Hopi Indians of the Arizona Mesa 
Lands. Wartrer O'Kane. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman 1950. xvii + 261 pp., illustrated 


‘ 
DIA 


A readable and sympathetic account of Hopi life and 
behavior, slightly idealized, with accurate observation of 
activities, crafts and trade, and ceremonies, but only 


very slight treatment of social organization or of historic 


and continuing acculturation, though basically sound 


Possibly unsatisfactory to the specialized professional, 
but extremely good for the general reader. Archaeolog- 


| 


orical background are brief and sketchy but 


rather well presented 


and 


Manual for Beginners in Central Texas Archaeology 
Epwarp B. Jetix Austin, Texas, January 1951. 12 pp 


Mimeographed 


This little leaflet, written by a member of The Smith- 
sonian Institution (River Basin Surveys) staff in Texas 
in response to local inquiries and requests, is one of the 
best for amateurs and collectors, clearly and simply 
written. It is very properly designed to direct beginners 
and hobbyists into the proper channels rather than to 
discourage them or frighten them off, and it would be 
quite suitable for groups of youngsters who are seriously 
interested. Intended for people in a specific area, it 
would be usable and, with virtually no important 


changes, applicable anywhere 


Paiute Sorcery. Beatrice BrytH Wu 


| 
Publications in Anthropology No. 15, New York 195 
Pp. 110. $1.5 
Dr. Whiting’s monograph goes far be 1 the 3 
factual topics —the theory of disease ar liag 
and treatment, and the bas [ pernat 
power, among the Harney Valley Pa f southea 

Oregon. It is of interest and significan to all stud 

of man for its discussion of types a a 

the hypothesis that sorcery and at al 

(public opinion, and re on by the group; as aga 

superordinate ntrol, in which 1 

higher authority settle disputes and a t 

ment) regularly occur together 
Other sections of the book, of to archa 

gists concerned with the regio I hern ( 

Basin, include the section on et ar 

and the appendix on material cultur f the Har 

Valley Paiute, which emphasizes t atl w diff 

ences from the Surprise Valley Paiut ed | 

bel Kelly (WICPAAE 31:3, 67-210) 

California Fish Spear and Harp ’ 2 
Anthropological Records 9:5, | Calif 
Berkeley and Los es, 195 + p. (295-338 
7 figs., 3 maps. 75 cents 
A brief yet detailed distributiona his 

marily concerned with localization of tyy space a 

time. About ¢ specimens are assifie 

types of fish spears, barbe id Da ar nart 

Distribution of each type by area is g hnograf 

and historical sources are extensive 1 1. TI 

tion entitled sis” correlate e ty] f fish sf 
with the Early horizon (Windn facies), and 
others with the Middle horizon of ( al Calif 
superseded by the simple harpox whicl red wW 
the Late horizon; then discusses type sea-mar 
harpoons in northwestern California and northwa 
laterally barbed harpoons presumal am fist 
in central California, barbed type mple hart 
in southern California, and the varie f comy 
toggle harpoons used by histor Indians througl 

most of northern and central Calif a, as far s 

as the Mohave Desert region; the probable hist 

the diffusion of the several major types is worked 
in some detail. This is not interesting reading, ar 

intended to be; it is a thorough systemat tudy « 
kind the need of which for each categ f imple 
has often been stated. Of immediate value primar 
localized specialists, this concise monograph pro 

the kind of basic data fundamental to broad-scale r 


struction of human history 


| 
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BOOK NOTICES 


wide and Trails in Aboriginal California. Laretrima L. 


rund SAMPLI 


195 vey Report No 


of California Archaeological Sur- 


8, Berkeley, pp. 60 


ersity 


1950. 30 cents. 


\ documented map of major Indian routes in Cali- 


evidently a thorough and dependable piece of 


s accompa 1 by a very brief discussion of trails 


1s h, and another three-page section on trade in gen- 


ich historical and archaeological evidences of 


estern-Californian trade are summarized. There 


tribe from north to south, of 


. article riven 1 received in 


ven and trade, a most valuable 


agalr 


and Per 
BARNOUW 


Memoir 


onality the Wisconsin 


among 
American 


No. 72, 1950. 


Anthropo- 
iation 152 pp. 


particular nterest to anyone concerned 


North 


of the comparatively peaceful 


th the history and culture of native America 


riart those on the contrast 
whites, and ready 


if ppewa relationship to the accept- 


white domination and acculturation, with the 


nt resistat of the Plains tribes (pp 


ndividualistic way of life of the 


in the Canadian-Great Lakes region, 


ilturation brought about no 


iption of the social order 
integrated 


Northern Plain 


highly and_institutionalized 


Site, 39 BR 16, 
Hurt, Jr. W. H. Over 


Swanson 


South Dakota, 195 pp., 


excavations which 


South Dakota Arch- 


a preiminar re} rt on the 


ver Museum and the 


al Commission carried on, in cooperation with 


Park Service, in the Fort Randall Reser- 


The 
yn a terrace overlooking the 


Missouri 


Nat a 


South Dakota, in 195 site is that of an 


village situated 


lands on the left bank of the River 


n in Buffalo County 


bes the excavations, which revealed four of 


fourteen or more houses, a fortification ditch, and 


structures are rectangular pit houses, 


feet long by 30 feet wide, each with 


ante hamber, or entrance, at one end. The arrange- 


.osts suggest dwellings with gabled roofs. 


stone, bone, and pottery were found 


ighout the site; but a minimum of description is 
resented, pending completion of the laboratory analysis. 
nique artifact is a bannerstone made of catlinite. 
culture com- 
Over 


shows relationships to many 
xes, such as the Upper Republican aspect, the 


1d Middle Mandan. 


Potsherds of the Sommers site, on the Missouri River 
south of Pierre, South Dakota, related in a certain ex- 
tent to the Swanson site and other recent excavations, 
are discussed by Hurt, it may incidentally be noted, in 
the mimeographed Museum News of the W. H. Over 
Museum, University of South Dakota, Vol. 12, No. 4, 


March 1951. 


Carvyce S. SmMitH 


University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 


the Hawikuh 
Peabody Museum (Harvard) 
Papers XXIII-1, Cambridge, Mass., 1944. vii+37 pp., 


15 tables. $0.75. 


Racial prehistory in the Southwest and 


Zunis. Cart C. SELTZER 


Hyperbrachycephaly as influenced by cultural condition- 


ing. J. FRANKLIN Ew1na, S.J. Peabody Museum Papers 
XXIII-2, Cambridge, 1950. xi+-99 pp., 10 illustrations. 


$3.75. 


The Mountains of Giants, a racial and cultural study of 
the North Albanian Mountain Ghegs. C. S. 
Peabody Museum Papers XXIII-3, Cambridge, 1950. 
viii+106 pp., $4.75. 


Coon 


28 tables, 16 illustrations. 


It is not without relevance to New World archaeology 
the 


planoccipital (actually, cradle-board deformed) Armenoid 


to note that the mythical or artificial status of 
has been recognized in the 
J., Occip- 
ital flattening as a racial diagnostic,” American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology 5:235-6, 1947; R. W. 
Ehrich and C. S. Coon, “Occipital flattening among the 
AJPA 6:181-4, 1948). the 
Boas’ (“Changes in the 


American 


and Dinaric “racial types” 


last few years (see also J. Franklin Ewing, S. 


June 


Dinarics,” June Evidently 


immigrants of famous study 


bodily 


Anthropologist 14:530-62, 1912) probably became longer- 


form of descendants of immigrants,” 
headed simply because of cradling practices. 

The change in skull type between Basketmakers and 
Pueblos in the eighth century in the Southwest has been 
(conversely) explained, as due not to any sizeable immi- 
the hard 
cradle-board. Seltzer’s preliminary announcement of this 
idea appeared fifteen years ago: (“New light on the 
racial history of the Southwest area,” AJPA 21-2, 1936). 
The 
1944 monograph cited above, which has previously been 
reviewed, so far as | discover, only in the Neu 
Mexico Historical Review (by Leslie Spier, in Vol. XX, 
No. 1, January 1945). The revolutionary conclusion pre- 


gration but merely to the introduction of 


theory is expounded more fully in the important 


can 


sented by Seltzer has been discussed a few times and 


seems to have been fairly generally accepted or sup- 
ported (cf. T. D. Stewart, “Appendix B, Skeletal Re- 
133-66, in F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Archaeolog- 
the Whitewater District, Eastern Ari- 
Artifacts and Burials, BAE Bulletin 126, 


1940; chapter on “The ‘Pueblo Invasion,’” pp. 67-73, in 


mains,” pp. 
ical Remains in 


zona, Part Il: 
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haeology of Alkali Ridge outheastern El Peru Prehispanico, Vol. 1. Hans HorkKHEIMER 
Utah, Peabody Museum (Harvard), Papers XXI, Cam- pp., 75 figures, Lima, Libreria Int nal del 
) The undoubted continuity of cultural (distributors); Editorial Cultura rtica ({ 
the Southwest (cf. pp. 43-5, E. H. Mor rs). 1950. $¢ (Soles ¢ ) 
al studies in the La Plata district, Car 
c Ss a manual on prenistor beru, based (at 
vegie Institut of Washington Publication 519, 1939) 
, , , n volume m archaeology rather than docun 
s thus paralleled and explained by continuity of phys < 
, ' history. It is meant first of all for un sity studer 
al type and pulation 
Latin-America, t for h hy achers and 
Th lea the “Basket Makers” becoming Pueblos t 
ated aficionad last for the professional archae 
tarting t a hard cradle-board, on which the bat 
It does not aim at literary grace, but packs as 
tight i, is strengthened, and the mechanics of 
nformation as it car ncluding mag liagrams 
the proce arified, by the recent findings with refer 
: , tables, into it ar 3 pages 
t dinar ians and “Armenoid” Lebanes« 
It w be a nvenient reference work f tl 
Father w, after a thorough discussion of his Leba 
: ne nited Sta vn an read anisn ecause 
e Mar and their American-born offspring, as at . 
lines man f the more general background facts 
experime! ffers the startling further conclusion, 
] 
, ir specialists in Peruvian archa gy are likel 
based a rapid irvey of available data, that hyper i 
, fo ranted and t mention in their m rapns 
Dract pha appears to correlate with cradle-board 
articles Thus, pages 30-4¢ nsist f ana 
flattening a leliberat ificial deformation the world 
of the 35 pr val 7 l authors or 
‘ How w this will go over with physical anthr me y “a — 
Per pages 51 f 83 19th and ntu 
| gist 1 prehistorians generally may be imagined 
weak es and the inadequacy of the informa 
; bject will be pointed out kindly | lie 
ant ad of recognition of the importan of the 
1 
lea. LIK many bold and sweef pt 
proba ntiall r largely true, but t quit 
all-ir sive as Dr. Ewing suggests, and the case 
be weak verstatement The actual fact in ior wical prot m er g Na ue | 
nan racia are tremendous! mplex, and t Tiahuana 5S pages \ genera lara rizatior 
ably tt t n a combination of other hypoth . ent ler a tur ncludes tl ne as § 
| h virtue f the r © ir } » hroad 
port hereof (see, e.g., Franz Weidenreich, “The IX The VOTE cme ec 
cnr al ar t ssent a rat 
ra phaliza f recent mankind,” Southwestern : 
se lume is plann arr 
Journal of Anthropology 1:1-54, No. 1, spring 1945) : gg 
: lescription both topically and a | the pri 
vith a large port this ably 
pre-Incaic and Incaic monuments 
by Father Ewing 
Erik K. Reep \. L. Kroreses 
National Park Ser Columbia Univers 
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SUBDIVISIONS IF NEEDED. 
Fic. 38. Nores anno News materials are segregated into sections 
in conformity with the areas outlined above 
GENERAI 


Again there is great emphasis, in most areas, on the 
River Basin archaeological salvage program of the Na- 
tional Park Service and cooperating institutions, as will 
be 


in almost below. 


seen every section In addition to 
the urgent work of survey and salvage in reservoirs al- 
ready under construction or with construction immi- 


nent, Charlie R. Steen of the National Park Service has 
heen carrying on a general comprehensive survey of the 
of White, 
H. Schroeder of the National 
of 


archaeological resources the Arkansas, and 


Red River basins, and A. 
Park Service has made a reconnaissance the lower 
Colorado and lower Gila. 

The of 


salvage excavations is 


majer part the actual reservoir surveys and 


being carried by the River 
of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, directed by Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. This nation- 


wide program is extensively supplemented by work of 


on 


Basin Surveys organization 


state and local museums and universities, largely under 
of 
National 


memorandum agreement (research contract) direct 


with the Park Service. It is earnestly hoped 


that funds will be provided by congress for continuation 


yf 


f this work in the fiscal year beginning July 1; at the 
present writing, in May, the appropriation for this entire 
program has been cut out, but there is hope that it may 
be restored by the Senate. If it is not, the problem of 
trying to keep ahead of dam construction all over the 
ountry will be up to the state and local institutions 
without any material federal assistance. 


Interest in of and 


destruction 


preservation and exhibition sites 


monuments not threatened with imminent 
is also noted. An example is seen in the Natchez Trace 
Parkway work summarized below under SoutHeast. Yet 
another example of preservation is found in the investi- 
gations recorded in the Histor« 


Sires section. A com- 


parable subject, of preservation of historic monuments 


AND NEWS 


and art objects in Eutope which have been damaged or 
threatened by war and by other developments of modern 
civilization has been receiving attention there, even in 
the face of new further threats. These problems form 
the subject of international concern through UNESCO 
and of new journals such as the Oesterreichische Zeit- 
schrift fuer Denkmalpflege, Vienna, 1947 onward. 

In the development of the really basic activity of 
training professional anthropologists and of spreading 
some of 


dents, examples ot progress range from the initiation 


knowledge human history among other stu- 
of new departments and courses and museums, to ex- 
Of the first, the 
Southern Illinois University (Carbondale, Ill.) is a good 
example. Here Dr. J. Charles Kelley has been teaching 
Bill 


Shackelford as preparator, is organizing an anthropolog- 


pansion of established departments. 


two courses each term and, with the help of 


ical museum, as well as an academic department and 
of field 


growth of the well-established departments, the Uni- 


a program work. Exemplifying the continued 


versity of Michigan has since its beginning in 1928 in- 


creased to a faculty of eleven giving a total of forty- 
eight courses. These cover general anthropology, eth- 
nology (in a broad sense, ranging from acculturation 


through Far Eastern ceramics to North American ethno- 
botany), archaeology, physical anthropology (Dr. Fred- 
erick Thieme having been added to the staff in 1950), 
and linguistics. 

A pioneer course on modern Latin American society 
is being offered by Professor Ralph Beals at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. Long a student of 
Mexican ethnography and social anthropology, Professor 
Beals recently made an extended tour of South America 
and a study in Ecuador. His course not only develops 
a new and much needed area of investigation, but also 
represents a further effort in the integration between 
anthropology and sociology. The problems in interdisci- 
plinary work were also the subject of Professor Beals’ 
presidential address before the American Anthropolog- 


ical Association in Berkeley last December. 


EARLY MAN 


of Earty Man, a find of presumably 


ancient skeletal remains was made in late spring in New 


In the field 


Mexico. The discovery of a fossilized human mandible 
at a depth of 62 feet in gravel, turned up by a dragline 
operator on a construction excavation in Albuquerque, 
No 


cultural materials are directly associated with the speci- 


was reported by the press and radio on May 20. 


men, but Dr. Paul Reiter considers that it probably rep- 
resents the Cochise group whose stonework has recently 
been recognized and investigated in the Albuquerque 
vicinity. The jawbone, mineralized and with teeth un- 
worn though adult, is presumably several thouand years 
old. Another item from southern California, not hither- 
to reported under that area, is that Dr. Thomas E. 
Clements, USC geologist, in archaeological and geolog- 
ical investigations in Death Valley has found evidence 
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of an extremely simple chipped stone complex on a HISTORIC SITES \ 


ley floor, repre- 


senting an ancient lake which is tentatively correlated 


terrace 4 feet above the present va 


At the other end of the North American time-scalk 


there has been in recent years an increasing amount 


with the Tioga stage An abstract has been published : = : 
excavation of historic sites, using archaeological 
in the GSA bulletin. A point of interest is the lack of 
- ' niques, to obtain information supplementing and ofter 
obsidian, as in very early lithic complexes get l 
clarifying or rrecting the documentary sources, and 
contrasting with the other, later sites in Death Valley : | fir 
. most cases also to secure historical specimens or to pre- | 
and vicinity, in which obsidian is abundant. Other cur : , 
na , ; pare remnants of structures for exhibit in place. TI 
rent progr the ARLY MAN department in s 2 
most striking recent work, undoubtedly, is William § 
rojects { the University of California at os Angeles 
Godfrey's investigation of the Newport Tower 
reported below ler CALIFORNIA ‘ 
and 1949, demonstrating it to be a seventeenth 
possil arly site recently examined near Port | 
by Rick colonial structure (presumably the stone-built w j 
Arthur, Lak Nipigor Yntario, is reported by Richard 
, " mill” of Gov. Benedict Arnold of Rhode d, at 
S. MacNeish f tt National luseum ¢ as 
1675) d not Viking or Norse at all (reported | 
1ding esembDiing the lainview type an one 
. | Archaeology 2-3, Autumn 1949, and 3-2, Summer 195 
tonework 1 f unconfirmed date 
see also “The Newport Tower: a rey to Mr 
ASS ated wit! f uncertain age sae 
William S. G ifrey, Ir., Archdeol Opring 
Still furtl to the north, the particularly interesting 
Several of th MISSIO! sevent 
and imy bje early mar beet 
and eighteenth centuries in California, the Southw 
t wspa during tne pas evera 
i pay : and Texas were at least partially excavated, and 
months, and in the Arctic section of this department , 
: ; ases partially restored, before the war The most 
(below 4 la ar 1951 ssue) and’ na bee . 
; able such project, better executed than most and a 
ar pa t Assistant lit that area 
quately publishe Franciscan Awatov epor 
I (Lape lenbig! mpiec 
©. Brew and others, to be reviewed in an ear ss 
ar t g Sea coast (nddings, } 
of American Antiquity, the January 1951 issue of 
; American Anthropologist, and the July 1951 issue of 
ll, Ve l l, pp. 18-21, November 195 A 
Amer in Journal of Archaeology) 
In tl mmer f 1949, excavatior f the xas M 
In another former Spanish domain, Florida 
Mem al M at the Clovis site New M re = , 
able vestigat histori Sites Na bec a 
veaied € ted and beve 1 Dor 
I within the prese tate of Flor lar by the F 
The « | a flere t | pt Ss I Ww st 
Park Service, both for archaeologica purposes | dat 
lrura tratun wi als ntained numerous 
te hor h tudvir lt 
FI late aboriginal Norizons ana stuaying a iturativ 
nail na and lear Its top, tw luted 
. fects (Hale G. Smith, “Two historical archaeolog 
m t Assista caditor ar lan Nas a 
. s periods in Florida, American Antiquity 13:313-9, No. 4 
Part 1, April 1948; John W. Griffin, “An authentic gl: 
f 
t | ed probable ass ation wit! 
artifact, \merican Antiquity 14:57-8, N l, July 194 
| f } } 
is t nt be 
auna. Th and as historical studies. Excavations in two 
ind Ww a re ene fauna in rot Creek teenth-century missions, San Francisco de Oconee 
Ca i +, inclu bevele Smith) and San Luis (by Griffin) have lately been 
ne and tubs but were not accompanied | stone lished together with documentary historical mate 
artifact fa 4 pointed and beveled bon Mark F. Boyd, Hale G. Smith, ar lohn W. Griff 
splinters, and one stone scraper, have been recovered Here They Once Stood: The Tragic End of the Apa 
from the very rich late Pleistocene fossil bed at Tequix chee Missions, University of Florida Press, Gainesv 
1951 
juia al M Other bone t s and beveled 
pit ’ ri , ts” have been reported from Ore Returning to the western United ates, the a 
, been five recent and current n Spanis tes il j 
1, Nevada, New Mexik Manitoba, Florida, et 
} \ greater Southwest since last fall. Two were under w 
rcumsta ugesting some part of the Wisconsin ‘ 
: ‘ during the winter — that at Santa Cruz de Quiburi, Ar 
glacial ag Hence, an ancient and widespread “bone 
zona, Mentione inder SourH West in the last issue a 
ndustr may be emerging, but its relation to the ear , , 
below, being as much an archaeological problem as 
liest " f America is not at all clear 1h 
historical one; continuing through the spring; and t 
inally, general aspects of early man in North Amer h 
a — in the Falcon Dam area on the lower Rio Grande 
ca are tak Krieger's review in thi ie of Starr county, Texas, under the supervision of R 
seth M hack os » sewie 
Kenneth MacGowan’s book on the subject. The review Stephenson of the Smithsonian Institution (River Bas 
by W. D. Strong in the American Anthropologist (Vol Surveys), involving salvage excavations at two st a 
53, No. 2, April-June, 1951), incidentally, is less sharply buildings representing Spanish settlement in, presut ) 
critical f MacGowan’s handling of the question of ably, the 18th century There are two minor jobs 
1p 
al tyy of early immigrants than the two other the National Park Service this spring. One consists ‘ 
review the footnote added to Krieger's review salvage excavations at Tumacacori National Monume te 
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Ar ma, in the area he tween the MISSION « hur h ot San 


Tumacacori and the adjoining highway, recon- 


n of which involves extending the right-of-way 


nto the monument. Only fragmentary materials and 


mportant structural remains had been found in 
arly May. The other has been a series of unexpected 
inds in connection with cleanup and stabilization work 
Quivira National Monument, New Mexico, by 
G. Vivian, of the National Park Service 

In addition to completing the repair and stabilization 
f the main mission of San Buenaventura de Las Hu- 


anas at “Gran Quivira,” and clearing a portion of the 


an pueblo of Las Humanas—in a late house-block 


mporaneous with the seventeenth-century mission 


Mr. Vivian cleaned up the interior of the smaller, 

mission church there, filling in the deep shaft dug 
ng ago by misguided and misinformed treasure- 
nters, and since furnishing a pleasant haven for 


merable rattlesnakes In 


work, Mr 


of several features within the 


doing this 


vian found remnants 
ncluding a side-altar surviving fairly well, and 


races of mural painted decoration on interior plaster 


The fifth recent project in the former interior prov- 
s of New Spain was concerned essentially with a 
nch site, though recovering primarily remains of the 
nt Spanish occupation ot the same lox ation 


the late fall of 1950, Glen L. Evans of the Texas 


emorial Museum, Austin, explored the almost unques 
able site, on the Garcitas River in Victoria county, 


xas, of Fort Saint-Louis le 


ace and tem- 


the landing p 
rary French settlement of Robert de la Salle on the 
xas coast in 1685 and the first location (in the 1720s) 
the Spanish presidio and Franciscan mission of La 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo de Zufiiga 
nally identified by H. Ff 
Ing by Mr 


antities 


The site was orig- 
Bolton in 1914. Extensive 
Evans in October-December yielded 
of fragments of European and glass ceramics 
a few sherds of Chinese porcelain), native (local 
ilf Coast Indian) pottery and stonework, metal frag 
nts, bones of domestic livestock as well as bison, but 


races of floors. Most of the artifactual material 


dently referable to the Spanish occupation, but Mr. 
Evans hopes to separate out the French component in 


irrent study of the materials 


Of even earlier date than LaSalle’s unsuccessful col- 

on the Gulf Coast of Texas is the site of the first 
nch settlement in the colony of New France, located 
St. Croix Island, Maine, and included in the St. Croix 


sland National Monument (Project). This French set- 


Monts, 


was established in 1604, but was abandoned a year later 


ement, under the command of the Sieur de 


hamplain, a member of the colony, made some excel- 
ent drawings of the settlement, but whether it was on 
St. Croix Island has been in doubt since the issue was 
raised in settling the International Boundary more than 
years ago. Preliminary excavations by the National 
Park Service, under the direction of Wendell Hadlock, 
vere carried on in 1950. In addition to confirming the 


as that of the De Monts settlement, much cultural 


material of the period was found, stone building founda- 
tions were uncovered, and what is believed to be the 
site of the cemetery, where 35 Frenchmen were buried 
during the severe first winter, was located. 


should 


historical information, valuable data for physical anthro- 
I 


Excavation 
of the site srovide, in addition to important 
pologists. (For information on this project and several 
others mentioned below, we are indebted to J. C. Har- 
rington of the National Park Service.) 

Interesting work at French sites in Canada has been 
Kenneth 


Museum of Archaeology, notably at a significant 17th- 


carried on by Kidd of the Royal Ontario 


century Jesuit mission—see Kidd, The Excavations of 
Ste. Marie I, University of Toronto Press, 1949 (re- 
viewed in the July 1950, issue of American Antiquity, 
Vol. XVI, No. 1) 
French mission sites in the Huron country: a study in 
Vol. XLI, No. 1949, 


The investigation of Anglo-American sites and ma- 


, and Kidd, “The identification of 


procedure,” Ontario History, 
terial remains, as one phase of the study of our own 
history, has perhaps received less attention, from his- 
torians themselves as well as from archaeologists. Es- 
pecially since the war, however, work of this nature, 
largely by the National Park Service (particularly Dr. 
V. A. Neasham on the West Coast and J. C. Harrington 
on the Atlantic seaboard) has developed rapidly. 
The longest continuing project is that directed by 
Harrington at Jamestown, Virginia (in Colonial National 
Historical Park), beginning in 1934 with CCC labor and 
revealing foundations of about 100 seventeenth century 
buildings and various other features. The most recent 
job at Jamestown has been Harrington’s excavation and 
study of the glass-works of 1608 and 1621 on Glass 
House Point, the oldest English attempt at glass-making 
in America. 

An important contribution of the Jamestown project 
is the accumulating body of reference materials on 
seventeenth century English objects and specialized sub- 
jects. A great many specialized articles on Jamestown 
subjects have been published, as well as several general 
descriptions of the project, such as C. E. Hatch, James- 


town, Virginia, Washington, D.C., 1950. Unfortunately, 


most of the detailed reports on the Jamestown excava- 
tions have not been published, although they are avail- 
able for use in manuscript form. 

Investigation of remains of eighteenth century struc- 
tures has been carried on at nearby Williamsburg, which 
in 1699 succeeded Jamestown as the capital of colonial 
Virginia, by Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, the 
outstanding project of its kind in the country, a pri- 
vately supported enterprise. 

Of outstanding interest is Harrington’s discovery, ex- 
cavation, and verification of the earthen fort constructed 
by the Raleigh colonists on Roanoke Island in 1585, now 
included in Fort Raleigh National Historic Site, North 
Carolina. Except for the stone fortification built by 
Drake on the coast of California in 1579, occupied for 
only a few weeks, this was the first structure built by 


Englishmen on the American continent (J. C. Harring- 


at 

1a 
=| 
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ton, “Archaeological Explorations at Fort Raleigh Na- 
tional Historic Site,” The North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, April, 1949). 

Other 


Service at 


by the 


include 


Park 


the 


excavations carried on National 


Anglo-American sites those at 
settlement of Fort Frederica in Georgia, under the direc- 
tion of Charles Fairbanks (C. H. Fairbanks, “Fort Fred- 
The 


Emory University 


Yorktown battlefield 
New York 


published articles and manuscript reports); and 


Monument,” 
March, 1948); the 
Saratoga battlefield in 


erica National 


Quarterly, in 


Virginia and (many 
the late 
seventeenth century Creek Trading Post — the existence 
of which was not previously known from documentary 
at Ocmulgee National Monument, Georgia 
(A. R. Kelly, “The Macon Trading Post, an Historical 
American Antiquity, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1939). 


Archaeological investigations of historic sites have not 


sources 
Foundling,” 
been confined to the Colonial period, as, for example, 


Holder's of the McLean 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia, from the results of 


Preston excavation House at 


which the house where General Lee surrendered to 


General Grant has recently been reconstructed. Another 
that carried 


Village 


Site, Pennsylvania, where a nearly complete ironmaking 


example of such work is on before and 


since the war at Hopewell National Historic 


is being restored and developed as a folk 
Kurjack, Hopewell Village, 


1950, for general description). 


community 


museum (see Dennis C. 


Washington, D.« 


In addition to work by the National Park Service, 


other similar projects in the East include the extremely 


valuable work in the vicinity of Plymouth, Massachu- 


setts, at various Pilgrim sites under the direction of 


Henry Hornblower, Jr. Results of these excavations will 
prove of special value, since some of the isolated planta- 
tion sites were occupied over relatively short periods, 
the exact dates of which are known. 

In the Plains region and Texas, investigations of his- 
toric sites have been made in connection with the arch- 
aeological salvage (River Basin) program of the National 
Park Service and the Smithsonian Institution, at several 
early U.S. military posts and other frontier sites, mainly 
In 1950, a party headed by 


along the Missouri River. 


Thomas R. Garth investigated Fort Randall, Fort Look- 
out, Fort Whetstone, Fort Recovery, Fort Lower Brule, 
Hale; the 
Randall Reservoir area, South Dakota, is being resumed 


and 


and Fort in 1951, excavation work in Fort 


a project begun at Fort Berthold and Fort Stevenson 
in the Garrison Reservoir, North Dakota. 
1950, also, R. L. 


Institution made test excavations at Fort Graham while 


In Stephenson of the Smithsonian 
working in the Whitney Reservoir on the Brazos River, 
Texas. 

For purposes of historical development, preservation, 
and interpretation, the National Park Service has con- 
ducted excavations and stabilization at Fort Laramie Na- 
tional Monument, Wyoming, before the war to a limited 
extent, in the CCC and 1950 


resuming in 


program, 
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the of 


under 


Paul L. 


similar excavations at Fort Ridgely, Minnesota, a frontier 


supervision Beaubien. In 1936 


military post in the 1800's, had been carried 
on for State Park purposes as a joint project, supervised 
by G. Hubert Smith, of the National Park Service, the 


Civilian Conservation Corps, and the State of Minne- 


important 


sota. 
All 


course, 


the recent projects mentioned above 


by 


the North Dakota Historical Society. 


were, of 
work 
In North 
Dakota the forts in the long chain of garrisons along 


preceded the extensive preservation 


done by 


the Missouri have been set aside as state parks and vary- 
ing degrees of restoration has been done. 

A series of unusual projects along the Pacific Coast 
1946 by Dr. Neasham and archaeologists of the 
Park Service (Louis R. 
R. Garth), by 


organizations, especially 


since 
National Caywood and Thomas 
of 


Heizer 


archaeologists and _ local 


Dr. R. F. of the 


versity of California, since before the war, has revealed 


and state 


Uni- 


(1) possible remains of Sir Francis Drake's landing on 
the California coast in 1579; (2) probable traces of the 
1805-06 winter encampment of Lewis and Clark at Fort 
the of 
River; (3) the stockade at Spokane House, probably that 
(4) 


of the 1818 and 1842 fur-trading establishments at Fort 


Clatsop, Oregon, near mouth the Columbia 


built by the Pacific Fur Company in 1812; remains 
Walla Walla (salvage investigation prior to inundation 
by the McNary Reservoir); (5) building foundations and 
artifacts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, dating from 
1828 on, at Fort Vancouver National Monument, in 
Vancouver, Washington; (6) building foundations and 
of Marcus Whitman’s mission, 1836-1847, at 
Waiilatpu, Oregon (Whitman Mission National Monv- 
ment); (7) the original base of the flagstaff at Monterey 
which the United States flag was first 
the Far West, on 1846, b 
Commodore Sloat, U.S.N.; (8) actual remains at Sutter's 
Mill site of the 


January 24, 1848, of gold in California. 


artifacts 


California, on 


officially raised in July 7, 


at Coloma, California, discovery on 


Several of the interesting finds in California and ad 


ditional possible projects have been summarized b 


Heizer in “Observations on historic sites and archae 


ology in California,” (Papers on California Archaeolog 
6 in University of 


Reports, No. 9, Berkeley, 


ually 


Archaeological Surve 
1950), and published individ 

R. K. on the 
Monterey flagpole in California Historical Society Quar 
(25:193-218, No. 
findings at Sutter’s Mill, “California Gold Discovery, 
(in California Historical Society Quarterly 26:107-62, N 
1947). of the 
Northwest also have been or are being published: L. 2 
excavation of Clatsop, 
(Oregon Historical Quarterly 49:205-10, No. 3, Septem 


ber, 1948); report by Caywood on excavations, Spokane 


California 


in part: Neasham and Beardsley 


terly 3, September, 1946); report on 


June, Certain historical digs in th 


Caywood, “Exploratory Fort 


House, to be published by the Eastern Washington His 
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ter 
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n 1936 
frontier 
carried 
yervised 
ice, the 
Minne 


nd var 

c Coast 
s of the 
Thomas 
id loca 


he Uni- 
evealed 
ding or 
s of the 
at Fort 
olumbia 
ably that 
remain 
; at Fort 
undatior 


ions and 


ng trom 
nent, 
ions and 


-1847, at 
Mon 
{ontere 
was first 
1846, b 
t Sutter s 


very 


and a 
rized 
1 archae 
haeolog 
1 Swurve 
indiv 
y ont 
ety Quar 
report 


iscover\ 


Clatsop 
Septem 
Spokar 


ton H 


torical S report by Garth on ex 
Walla Walla, to be 
Historical 
cavation ¢ 


49 


published in 
Quarterly; Caywood, “The ar cz 
Vancouver,” (Oregon Historical Wuar 
» No 


archaeological 


of Fort 


8-1 1¢ June, 1948); and T. R. Garth, 


Ission, 


excavation of Waiilatpu n 


(Oregon Historical Quarterly 49:11 36, N 2, June, 
1948); and “A report on the second seas excava 
ns at Waiilatpu,” (Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 49-4 
949). ¢ tinued work on this e in the Pacific Nort 
ves mentioned below ler re ews from that 
a 
| ection witl e of the most exciting proje 
he problem and possibilit f definite kk 
andl g-pla e—the finding of fragments t 
CI se porcelain of the Wan Li 5 1 ( 1 
fa mber of iron spok ve hell-m 
1 Drake's Ba s of historical importance a 
arcnhae gical a alue and wit 
| t trade and a t atior tn ma 
al is ascribed by Heizer not t t to the 
\ k here of Cermenc ship th n, a Ma 
a galleon, Novembe 1595 R. F. H Archade 
Lé lence f Sebastian Cal 
for? n 1595 (Calif a Hist al Society, 1942) 
Clement W. Meighan, “Excavations in sixteen ntur 
shell mounds at Drake’s Bay, Marin County” (Papers in 
alifornia Archeology, 9, Berkeley, 1950) 
The ma single item, of course, is the “Drake Plat 
was vered the sam gen | vicinit 
Drake Plate Bra California Histo al 
Special Publication No. 13, 193 Cc. G. Fink and E. I 
shkin, Drake late of B A\uther ed, Cali 
t a Historical Societ Special Publicat 14, 1938) 
Most of the above might be regarded as not exact 
archae gy, which in the New World could be defined, 
view, as the study, by whatever techniques, « 
e history and lrure of th aboriginal yn-literat 
eop! after as well as before the first entrance at 1492, 
519, 1540, et f the European invaders who form th 
subjec f study for historians in this hemisphere 
gh documentary and als« sour naterials 
Generally, field work in colonial archaeolog eported 
historical societies and published in historical jour 
als. Nevertheless, and even entirely aside from the 
q bearing it has on our own field aboriginal 


st and acculturation, this work is considered of sucl 
ere is all for this extensive summary in the 
rnal of the Society for American Archaeology. An 
he ew would, in any case, define archaeology as the 
vestigat a study of all past cultures, or any re 
nstruction of history from material remains, whether 
ativ r < subject of “historic site arch- 
1eology cl colonial archaeology and exca- 
at for purposes of restoration, is well covered in a 
paper writter 1947 by J. C. Harrington which is now 
press; see also A. R. Kelly, “The study of sites” (Early 


No. 2, Fall 1950) 


ARCTIC 


In the plans thus far announced for field work in the 


Arctic iring the 1951 season it is encouraging to see 
that attention is being given to the blank areas of the 
interior as well as to the periphery of the Arctic Sea. 


Douglas Leechman is preparing a paper on his Yukon 


River field triy and 1950. He hopes this year 
to spend twe 1 the British Columbia dry belt, 
an arid area | Rocky Mountains and the coast 
range which has been little investigated. North of this 


area, R. S. Ma 


Territories 


Neish 


nad ad 
ana 


expects to re-visit the Northwest 


work 


ughly 


some along the eastern slope 


kies, ro from Fort Good Hope 


worth and west. His 1950 reconnaissance of this area 
gave evidence of several forms of culture, a seriation of 
which would offer a welcome yardstick for comparison 


with the Alaskan interior and Kluane Lake 
e, though environmentally quite dis 


Anaktuvuk Lake 


Irving, of the University 


the region 


the forests, is the 


Wm 


(related typologically to the 


1 in 1950 by 
of Alaska. Thi 
Denbigh Flint 


vere 
early site 


Complex) is to be 


nt from the Arecti 


test-excavated by 


Irving under a Institute of North 


America 


James W. Van Stone will carry on excavations at 


Kotzebue, north of Seward Peninsula, for the | 
The Old 


which is be 


niversity 


of Pennsylvania Kotzebue site of some 50 


house pits, ing destroyed by the 


encroac h- 
yield 14th 


clarify prob- 


xpected to 
remains should 
Thule Van 


assistant professor in the 


ment of the present village, is « 


century and earlier that 
] 
lems of a western ulture Stone will re- 


main in Alaska as anthropology 


lepartment of 


Other 


the niversit 


Alaska 
Wendell Oswalt, 


plans of the University of include a 


tree-ring and archaeological survey, by 


of the section of east-central Alaska between the Tanana 
River and the bend of the Yukon, and a trip to St. 
Lawrence Island by Ivar Skarland, who hopes to secure 


material for radiocarbon dating early 


from deposits. 


Froelich Rainey announces that a radiocarbon laboratory 
will be set up this year at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, and that one of the first projects will 


haeological materials from all available 


is to develop local sequences of 


rm arctic ar 
The 


dates to counteract the possible 


early sites 


aim 


errors of limited sam- 


pling 


Some of the northern archaeologists are postponing 


their field work for a season in order to prepare their 


Wm. S. 


and his colleagues are working on some 


significant new finds for publication Laughlin 


writes that he 
4,000 specimens from recent Aleutian excavations. These 


represent some 3,000 years of deposition. During this 


period, harpoon heads are found to have changed form 


frequently, but without reference to general culture 


changes or distributions. Frederica de Laguna expects 


her manuscript on Chugach prehistory into final 


shape during the summer, and to do research at the 


University of Washington Library. In. Denmark, Helge 


Larsen is at work on the early man material from the 
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Me 


completed a report on three years work 


Trail aves, assisted by Jorgen dgaard. J. I 


Giddings 
Kobuk 


sequences at ( 


in the River and is 


*Eskime 


region, concentrating on 


Denbigh 


NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Thorne Deue f the Illinois State Museum on April 
L3th and 14tl vened a group of thirty-one archaeolo- 
gists at Springfield, Illinois. The conference was cot 
cerned primarily with Hopewellian pottery in Illinois 


but utilized the perspective obtained from the study of 


material in other areas. The objective was 


nomenclature of the pottery 


reference to the minute divisions of the specialist and 
n developing bro r categories of greater lity for 
genera lucational purposes. Discussion was initiated 
by the presentation of a series of types formulated by 
James B. Griffir 

Following the presentation of supplemental material 


Hope 


named. Three 


pants, four pottery wares ol the 


d in the Illinois region were 


of these wares, Havana Hope well, and Weaver, r 


pre 
| 


sent Hopewellian pottery of central 
and northern Illinois, while Jackson ware is to be used 
to designate the Hopewellian pottery of southern Illinois 


ra pr 
It is planned publish a summary of the classifica 
tion and a description of the wares this summer as a 
paper t jam B. Griffin in a volume i the Screntin 
Papers of the Illinois State Museum 
4 thr ar program of intensive archaeological! sur 


vey of the Upper Ohio Valley area has bee iated 
by the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, with William J 
Mayer-Oakes as the archaeologist in charge. The area 
includes western Pennsylvania and adjacent portions of 
West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, and New York. Sites 
are being matically recorded, and distributions of 
liagn pe harted. The 1950 season was concen- 
trated in the southern section, mainly West Virginia 
the 1951 work will be done the north, clear up t« 
Lake Er and the central area between is to be covered 
n 1952 

Illin The Illinois State Museum and the University 
f Chicago in 1951 will again conduct combined archae 
logical field operations in Southern Illinois for a period 
of eigh t weeks. The first site to be explored is 
an Il llage site, known historically to have been 
‘ 1 by a Kaskaskia band from 1700 to 1832. Sur 


face collections reveal aboriginal pottery, chipped flint 


points and knives mixed with iron knives, hatchets, gun 


parts, glass beads and brass kettles. The remainder of 
the field season will be devoted to a continuation of the 


of the Hubele village location near Maunee 
Melvin | 


The report on the Ethel R 


explorat 


in White County begun in 1950 Fowler will 


direct the excavation work 


Wilson site 


lan 


(White County), as well as other Hopewell- 


sites, is being prepared for publication later this 


year 
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John C. McGre 


egor reports 
broad plan of field work and student training a 
University of Illinois, preparations are | g ma 
field party in archaeology to the Southw s 
The general plan is to work on ason in | 
next in the Southwest, thus g rt é 
in the two fields. The material s l 
summer, wt at work s R Loy 
gradually being written up for pul at 
Missour The University f Mis nite 
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Field work by Kivett during the month of April in- 


ded the excavation of a burial site in the Sand Hills, 


rson county, Nebraska. The remains of nine indi- 
were removed from the bottom of a blowout 
n the shore of a lake. Two to three individuals buried 
a sitting position were removed from each burial pit. 
Associated stone artifacts include three boatstones, pro- 
t points, scrapers, and knives. A similar burial site 
th individuals in a sitting position was excavated by 
Kivett in 1946 near Scottsbluff, Nebraska, for the Labora- 
' f Anthropology, University of Nebraska. Whether 
this burial complex is attributable to an early pottery- 
aking group or to a “lithic” group is not known at 
lohn Chamy yf the University of Nebraska will re- 
to the Harlan County Reservoir in Nebraska for 
he fourth season with a view toward sampling a num- 
i r of small sites before they are inundated 
\ field party under the direction of Carlyle S. Smith 
the Museum of Natural History at the University of 
Kansas will return for a second season at the Talking 
Crow site in Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota. The 
analysis of almost 22,000 potsherds and over 1500 other 
mens recovered from the same site last year has 
mpleted 
Carling Malouf of Montana State University will ex- 
avate a site in the Garrison Reservoir, North Dakota 
William Mulloy of the University of Wyoming will ex- 
avate in the Keyhole Reservoir in Wyoming. The 
North Dakota Historical Society has added James How- 
ard to its staff, and plans further excavations at the site 
Old Fort Berthold 
i The University of Colorado Museum reports that 
Allan P. Olson has been working up Plains material 
1 by Lohr over a period of 15 years from 50 sites 
the foothills region of Boulder and Larimer counties, 
lorado. Plans are being made to excavate rock shel- 
§ ters in Boulder County to supplement Lohr’s collection 
with chronological data. Herbert W. Dick of the Mus- 
has finished a detailed survey of previous archae- 
gical work in Colorado, with special reference to the 
ains, in an effort to determine priority needs for estab- 
nment 1 ilt iral sequences 
Richard S. MacNeish of the National Museum of Can- 
ada is working, in late spring, on stratified sites in Mani- 
ba; and, as a part of the same general coordinated 


Boyd Wettlaufer will be carrying on site sur- 


s mmer in Manitoba and southern Saskatch- 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND 
BASIN-PLATEAI 
Charles E. Borden, University of British Columbia, 


ng excavation and surface collecting at Mus- 


am in the Fraser River delta. Nearly a thousand 
nens have been recovered to date. Information 
} ‘rom protohistoric and late prehistoric deposits reveals 


inct from that of other delta sites 


vate irface collections from two older habitation 


sites in the area suggest affinities with the Marpole-Point 
Grey component previously reported on. Borden has 
also received a grant from the Canadian Government 
to conduct an archaeological survey this summer in the 
Kitimat-Nechako region of British Columbia; this area 
is soon to be flooded by reservoirs to be created for the 
huge Alcan plant to be constructed at Kitimat. 

The University of Washington, with contract funds 
from the National Park Service, will excavate in the 
McNary Reservoir of the Columbia River this summer, 
with Douglas Osborne in charge. Osborne will also con- 
duct archaeological and ethnographic surveys of plateau 
areas in eastern Washington, probably starting in the 
fall. 

The Washington State Parks and Monuments Board 
is sponsoring archaeological work at Old Man House, 
an Indian village site on Puget Sound,, and at Spokane 
House, a fort and trading post of the contact period 
near Spokane, by William Massey and John Mills, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Louis Caywood, National 
Park Service. Caywood is also continuing work this 
summer at Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River. 

Luther S. Cressman, University of Oregon, plans a 
six-weeks field trip on the Klamath Indian Reservation 
to excavate house pits and associated middens which are 
thought to be intermediate in time between the end of 
the occupation of the large midden excavated in 1949 
and the historic villages previously excavated. The 
analysis of materials from these sources shows a conti- 
nuity of occupation of the area over a very long period 
of time, probably from the early post-Pluvial, and a de- 
velopment of tradition in certain kinds of artifacts. The 
1951 work will be directed toward giving a more com- 
plete picture of the transition from the prehistoric to 
the historic forms of technology and economy. 

Lloyd Collins, University of Oregon, will conduct an 
archaeological survey of the Oregon coast from the Co- 
lumbia River south starting in June. This survey will 
lay the basis for an excavation program that will extend 
over several years. It is hoped that within five years this 
coastal work together with the University’s work in 
south central Oregon and the Fiver Basins projects will 
provide a reasonably satisfactory outline of the pre- 
history of Oregon. 

Cressman has also made tentative arrangements with 
the Geochronometric Laboratory at Yale to run Carbon 
14 tests on both wet and dry materials to validate the 
date for the Mt. Mazama pumice and thus check the 
disputed point of the relative values of wet and dry 
materials for Carbon 14 dating. 

Sue Price, museum assistant, University of Utah, has 
completed the identification and catalog of textile ma- 
terials in the museum; a descriptive and analytical 
paper on the Anasazi textiles is in preparation. The 
state-wide archaeological survey of the University of 
Utah has now been established as a full-time permanent 
activity, with Jack Rudy appointed as field director un- 


der Jesse Jennings’ supervision 
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The Laboratory of Tree-Ring Research at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona will undertake two archaeological 
projects under the supervision of Terah L. Smiley 


during the coming year. First will be a complete review 
of all the tree-ring specimens from the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, based upon the Laboratory of Anthropology collec- 
of all 
area and, where 


tion now at Tucson. Second will be a review 


the Chaco 


possible, correlation of dates with archaeological data. 


specimens from Canyon 
Mr. Smiley now offers a full year course in “Tree Ring 
Methods for Archaeologists” in the Department of An- 
thropology, to aid students in understanding what tree- 
ring dates really are and how they can have a sounder 
application to archaeological material. 

Colorado. A coordinated program of investigations in 
the vicinity of Grand Junction, Colorado, is planned. 
of Colorado Field Session in Archae- 
Research, the of Robert H. 
Lister of the Department of Anthropology and Herbert 
Dick of 
containing early Basketmaker remains. The field session 
be 15 to July 20. A separate party 
headed by H. Marie Wormington of the Denver Muse- 


The University 


ological under direction 


the University Museum, will excavate caves 


will from June 

um of Natural History will work elsewhere in the same 
general area. 

New Mexico. W. C. Holden's field 

ol from Texas Technological College will continue 

ck at the Ranch Highway 70 the 

Hondo Valley, fourteen miles east of Ruidoso, where 


The field 


archaeological 


Bonnell on in 
excavation was begun last summer. 
14 to August 24. 


of New Mexico 


session 
will be from July 

The University will participate in 
three excavations during the summer. One project will 
continue work at a Chama Valley site begun last sum- 
mer, in cooperation with the Museum of New Mexico 
the Stanley Stubbs and 


Roscoe Wilmeth will be in charge of the work. A second 


and National Park Service. 


project is the continuation of a deep cave excavation 


in Lincoln County, where Basketmaker material is 


found in the top few inches and other cultural remains 
Paul 
Reiter will direct 16 students and staff at this project. 


below, the nature of which will be determined. 


A third project, with the same staff, will involve the 
excavation of a small rock shelter south of Grants, New 


Mexico. In addition, it is expected that two small 


parties will be in the field doing both archaeology and 
The field 


ethnology. 


sessions will be from June 7 to 


) 


July 20. 
During the summer of 1950 the Southwest Archae- 
of the 


Museum excavated Tularosa cave, a dry cave about 25 


ological Expedition Chicago Natural History 


feet wide and 40 feet deep, near Aragon, in west central 
New Mexico. Ceramic and lithic artifacts revealed that 
the cave had been occupied from a pre-pottery period, 
which (Chiricahua), 


Lawn, Georgetown, and San Francisco phases. During 


resembles Cochise through Pine 


the Reserve-Tularosa period the cave was used for cere- 


monial purposes. 
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For the first time, perishable material was found in 
association with and Cochise and 
lithic Bows, arrows, darts, atlatls, reed ciga- 
rettes, bahos, flutes, digging sticks, cradles, nets, mats, 


Mogollon ceramic 


material. 


cloth, sandals, basketry, fur robes, string aprons, and 
great quantities of knotted fiber and cordage were re- 
covered. In addition, two desiccated human bodies were 
found which will yield much information on Mogollon 
burial customs as well as physical type. 

While the study of the collection is not yet complete, 
certain tentative conclusions have been reached. 
Mogollon 


In the 
the atlatl seems to have preceded the 
bow and arrow. Mogollon Indians used the digging stick 
for planting corn; 


area 


they wore sandals, string aprons, 
and fur robes; and their ceremonial ritual included use 
of corn bahos and miniature bows. 

Textiles, including sandals, cloth, basketry, and mat- 
ting, were the most numerous of the perishable arti- 
facts. Basketry was predominately coiled, although some 
twilled fragments of ring baskets were found in the late 
period. Matting was either plaited, in under-two-over- 
two weave or under-three-over-three weave, or twined 
and sewed together. Cloth fragments are primarily plain 
over-one-under-one checkerboard weave, although one 
fragment of a twined bag was found. Cloth does not 
appear before San Francisco times. 

About 200 sandals were found which can be divided 
into three major types: 1) wickerwork sandals, which 
occur earliest and last through the San Francisco occu- 
pation of the cave; 2) woven sandals resembling plain 
sandals 


Basketmaker and 


which are in the minority 
occur only in the Georgetown and San Francisco phases; 
and 3) plaited sandals which first appear in the George- 
town phase and continue through the Reserve-Tularosa 
occupation, where they are the only type found. 
Tularosa cave yielded the best archaeological collec- 
tion of plant and animal food yet reported. 
of pinon 


nuts, cactus fruits, and sego-lily bulbs were found. How- 


Evidence 
beans, squash, pumpkins, gourds, walnuts, 
ever, the most important food found in the cave was 
corn. About 38,000 corn cobs and cob fragments, a few 
with kernels, came from the cave. Much of the corn 
is podded, and some, from the lowest levels of the 
cave, is the most primitive yet found. This material is 
being studied by Hugh C. Cutler. 

Recent expansion of anthropological activities in Santa 
Fe includes the construction of a new building along- 
side the Laboratory of Anthropology for the Interna- 
tional Museum of Folk Art, also a unit of the Museum 
of New Mexico; the addition of Fred Wendorf, archae- 
ologist, and of Sally Lewis, to the staff of the Laboratory 
of Anthropology (Museum of New Mexico); and the 
addition of Sallie Pierce Brewer as an archaeologist in 
the Region Three office, National Park Service, with 


and Erik Reed. Thomas B. Onstott 


the same office is on active duty with the U.S. Army 


Charlie Steen of 


at Fort Bliss, Texas. 


| 
| 
| 
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River Basin Surveys in Texas under Robert L. Steph- 


enson carried out the following projects in the first half 


of 1951: E. O. Miller and E. H. Moorman completed 
the survey of the Ferrell’s Bridge Reservoir on Cypress 
Creek, in east Texas, locating some 30 sites of signifi- 
cance, 6 of which are artificial mounds. Miller and 
Moorman also conducted brief excavations in two sites 


One, a rock 


shelter of the early historic period, may be a Comanche 


in the Belton Reservoir on the Leon River 


burial site. The other, an open site, produced an arti- 
Whitney 


similar 
Donald B 


Reservoir on the 


fact complex to that found in the 


Reservoir rock shelters on the Brazos River 


Hartle excavated three sites in Falcon 


Rio Grande, including two historic (Spanish colonial) 
house ruins. The third was a deeply buried site which 


produced 2 artifacts similar to those found in surface 


sites of the area, implying a long and continuous occu- 
pation in this area by a rather uniform culture complex 
Robert H. Humphreys conducted a brief survey of the 


Granite Shoals Reservoir 


12 


vations in 


on the Colorado River, locat- 


ing n the spring, E. B. Jelks continued exca- 


the Lavon Reservoir on the East Fork of the 


Trinity River, begun by Robert L. Stephenson last year 
at the Hogge Bridge site, the type site of the Wylie 
focus, and moved to the Garza-Little Elm Reservoir 
in May 

SOUTHEAST 


The field school of the | 
Robert E 


Eastern Oklahoma 


Oklahoma, directed 


niversity 


of by Bell, will excavate 


at site OK-32 in the Tenkiller Reservoir on the Illinois 
River in eastern Oklahoma. During the months of 
April and May, Donald J. Lehmer of the Smithsonian 


River Basin Surveys conducted excavations at other sites 


nkiller 


versity of Oklahoma are planned also at four sites in 


within the Te Reservoir. Excavations by the Uni- 


the Eufaula Reservoir this summer in cooperation with 
the National Park Service 

Current laboratory studies include preparation of re- 
ports upon excavations in Custer county, Oklahoma, 


analysis of the Brown site materials, and analysis of the 


Lf Ga I site which contains historic Choctaw materials. 
Karl Schmitt is preparing an article on historic Creek 
and Choctaw pottery vessels now in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society Museum. Bell and David Baerreis are 
assembling a summary report of available information 


on the archaeological horizons found in Oklahoma 
The Museum of the | 


Arkansa niversity of Arkansas 


is planning its second annual summer field 


session in 

archaeology to be held June 11 to August 3. Work 

will be centered on a 40-mile section of the lower 

Ouachita River near Camden. Survey work and exca- 

vation it is hoped will shed new light on the Caddo 
Indian and his prehistory 

Louisiana. Robert Fulton has submitted a report on 


the excavations of the Bellevue mound, mentioned pre- 
New 


It will be submitted for publication by Fulton and Clar- 


viously, as his thesis at the University of Mexico 
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ence Webb after a comparative study of artifacts has 
been made by James Griffin and Alex Krieger. Prior 
indications that the site will be of importance in the 


early mound-building horizon of northwestern Louisiana 


are borne out by further study and the finding of twe 


sherds of the Marksville period in the upper 


On April 22, Dr. and Mrs. Philip Phillips, James Ford, 


Warren Eames, William Haag and Clarence Webt 
made a brief reconnaissance of the Poverty Point site 
on Bayou Macon in northeastern Louisiana, to compare 
its constitution and cultural content with those of the 
Jaketown site near Belzoni, Miss. Haag had original 
noted evidences of Poverty Point cultures at the Jake- 
town site and for the past two months, Ford, Phillips, 
and Eames have conducted excavations which corrot 


orate Haag’s findings 
A flake indi 


drill-like objects, gravers and cores found 


istry, consisting of numer flake knives, 


at Jaketow 
been established, 
held Belzoni, 
of this type which we had found at Poverty Point. The 


confirm previous indications that mound-build 


had at a previous conference 


group at as being identical with object 


Jaketown excavations and the survey at Poverty 


tend « 
ing in this horizon antedated pottery making, and pos 
sibly 


antedated also the use of stone vessels, which ma 


have come in late in the period. 


Limited examination of profiles exposed by erosior 
indicated that at least the upper portions of the | 
mound (Moore’s mound A) at Poverty Point, its plat 
form, and portions of the Motley mound 3 miles nortl 
of mound A, were artificial in construction. Dirt loads 


at mound A showed fragments of Poverty Point cla 


objects; at the Motley mound impressions of basketr 
were found. Present limited evidences indicate that 
mound A, 70 feet in height, was constructed during th 


Poverty Point period, before advent of pottery 
Warren Eames has written an excellent summary, er 

titled “A Culture-History of the Aboriginal Peoples 

Louisiana” as his thesis for honors at the Departmer 


of Anthropology, Harvard University. It is particular 


full in description of the cultures of the central ar 
southern parts of the state, although regrettably brie 
in outline of the Caddoan sequences in the norther 


and northwestern portions 


Mississippi. Although faced with probable curtailment 
of funds next year, the National Park Service's archae 
of Natchez 
ried out a portion of the projected archaeological salvag 
1947. This included 

the Miller | 
stratigraphic 
Anna 


horizon 


ological survey the Trace Parkway has car 


program initiated in July, 


of 


excava 


tion the Bynum 


of 


sige in and II horiz 


northeastern Mississippi, 


tests at ™ 


Emerald (Selsertown) mound and mound gr 


sites in the Plaquemine-Natchez of southerr 


Mississippi, and extensive excavation of the Coles Crees 


type site, now known as the Gordon mound and Villag 


site, on Coles Creek 25 miles north of Natchez, Missis 
sippi, and completion of laboratory analysis. The fina 
report by John L. Cotter on the Gordon site materia 
will be submitted before July 1, 1951, by which tim 
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for the duration of 


to be transferred to the Washington, 


Cotter is 
fice of 
lohn Corbett’s tour of active duty in the U.S. Army. 


the National Park Service 


Of the several limited test excavations carried out by 
the archaeological survey project along the Parkway, the 


most significant was at the Mangum cemetery site near 


Port Gibson, Mississippi, where data relevant to the 


cultural association of repoussé copper plates recovered 
there 1941 
April, 1951 


report on the plates and the association of the Southern 


from a burial in was gathered in limited 


test excavation in Cotter is 


preparing a 


Cult with the Mangum site. Information gathered will 
ve used by the National Park Service in the interpreta- 
tion to visitors of several important archaeological sites 


Nashville Natchez, 


nterpretive markers, information stations, and a central 


along the Parkway from to with 


museum, exhibiting artifacts and explanatory materials. 
William of of 


been making a survey at the Grenada Reservoir project 


Haag, the University Mississippi, has 


on the Yalobusha River in Mississippi, in cooperation 


with the National Park Service. It is an area where no 
previous archaeological investigations have been made. 


Thus 


1 truncated pyramidal mound, and 14 village areas, have 


far 17 sites, including 2 conical early mounds, 


located. 


been A number of the sites located are worthy 
of excavation if funds can be obtained. 
Ge R. 


of the Buford Reservoir area 


orgia. Joseph Caldwell has just completed a 


four month survey on the 
Chattahoochee River northeast of Atlanta, Georgia for 
the 


Institution). A 
50 


River Basin Surveys (Smithsonian 


detailed report has not yet been prepared but or 


more sites have been located, a large number of which 


apparently belong to a rather early prepottery period. 
Many more mounds than were previously thought to 
exist in that area were located. Two of them are par- 


ularly interesting in that they seem to be exception- 
| 


ally early, according to A. R. Kelly. Caldwell will prob- 


ably spend the remaining spring months working up his 


report on the survey. 


Wm. H. Sears became assistant professor in Janu- 
ary in the Department of Anthropology and Archae- 
logy at the University of Georgia. He is engaged in 
preparing a report on field work at the Wilbanks site 
ym the Etowah River and in teaching. The report of 
his first season of work at Kolomoki Mounds State Park 
was published by the University Press this winter; the 


second season’s report concerned with the exploration 
f mound E is in 
A. R. Kelly 
it further survey of archaeological sites in the neigh- 
Ex- 
avations on one of the eagle sites failed to produce any 
that 


the existing chronology of middle Georgia. 


press. 
of the University of Georgia has carried 
borhood 


of the two Eatonton stone effigy mounds. 


definitive these structures 
Kelly is 
ompleting work on the report on Swift Creek mound 
Village the 


Antonio J. Waring, Jr., research associate, is preparing 


material would bracket 


and site, to be ready for press in spring. 


a report on the pre-Deptford phases of Georgia coastal 


archaeology 
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The of 


field school in archaeology will be located this year at 


University Georgia third session of summer 


Corra Harris lodge near Cartersville, Georgia. The pro- 
gram calls for exploration of limestone caves which 
have yielded materials resembling the Copena culture, 
and a large village site of the Kellogg period (transi- 
tional from north fabricmarked 


Georgia prepottery to 


pottery sites). Students will also visit and study at the 
Tumlin (Etowah) mounds. 

The National Park Service is continuing to strengthen 
its program at Ocmulgee National Monument. Gustavus 


Pope is now at the monument and Charles Fairbanks 


will soon move there to commence writing reports on 
The 


exhibits is progressing and completion is hoped by mid- 


the pre-war excavations. installation of museunr 


summer. In addition new storage facilities are being 


provided so the large collections will be readily avail- 
able for study. This will result in the finest archaeolog- 
ical museum in the Southeast. 


Florida The of 


with the Everglades National Park, carried out its third 


University Florida, in cooperation 


between-semesters student field trip in the Park and the 


second in the Lostmans River area. Two new strati- 
graphic tests were carried below sea level. From the 
last two seasons work there are now three sites with 


Glades I material 36”, 36”, and 42” respectively, below 


sea level. In no case was the limit of refuse reached. 
A student field party from the University spent the 
Easter weekend on Shired Island in Dixie county. A 
stratigraphic test yielded material from the Orange 


period through Santa Rosa—Swift Creek. Classical north- 
Gulf 


s planned here. 


west Coast pottery types were present. Further 


work 


In December and April strati- 
graphic tests were made at Rollestown in the St. Johns 
River yielding a five-foot sequence ranging from Mt. 
Taylor to St. Augustine times. 

Miss 


notes 


Seaberg, has been 
exhibit 


Fountain of Youth, in St. 


A graduate student, Lillian 
Dickson's 


Indian burial ground at The 


writing up on a commercial 


Augustine. It is an early mission period cemetery; St. 
Johns IIc in date. Stratigraphic testing in adjacent areas 
has, surprisingly, yielded a sequence from Orange times 
to St. Augustine with a well represented group of Dept- 


ford material. 


The University of Florida, with the cooperation of 
the Florida Geological Survey and E. H. Sellards, is 
undertaking a fluorine analysis of human and _ fossil 


bones from Vero, Florida, which may throw some light 
on the question of contemporaneity of the human and 
animal fossil remains. 

The University’s third annual summer field 
be held 


major 


session 
Excavation will be in 
with brief 


other sites to provide a wide range of experience. 


will June 14-August 17. 


two sites near Gainesville tests in 


University will conduct its second an- 


field 15- 
August 17, under the direction of Hale G. Smith. Work 


Florida State 


nual summer session in archaeology, June 


will be centered at the Pine Tuft site near Tallahassee. 


For 
= 
id Villag 
z, Miss 


AMERICAN 


This appears from surface indications to be the richest 
Florida. 


on a 


mission period site recognized in During the 


spring work has been progressing small burial 


mound, apparently Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, near Talla- 
hassee. A wooden dugout was recovered recently from 
the Wacissa River 

Main of 


the formal 


the 


opening 


at Florida State University 
of the 


Museum. It embodies the newest concepts in exhibition, 


the 


event year 


was new Anthropology 


standing far above any other similar institution in 


state 
1950 the Florida Park Service 
conducted a survey of Amelia Island in extreme north- 


During the summer of 
eastern Florida. Forty-six sites were located, and test ex- 
cavations were made on several of these. The temporal 
range was from fiber-tempered to Spanish mission times. 
of the Florida 


period type rather than the Stalling’s Island type. 


Orange 
Both 
later 


Fiber-tempered material was 


Florida and coastal Georgia types were found in 


In addition to the aboriginal sites, a portion 
of 


horizons 
of 
Carlos was uncovered, resting on a shell heap. Reports 


the outline early nineteenth century Fort San 


on this work have been completed and await publica- 
Thon 

Miller is of 
sites in the Buggs Island Reservoir on the Roanoke River 


Most his thus has 


been in sites which were occupied early in the Colonial 


Virginia. Carl F excavating a number 


in southern Virginia. of work far 


period. Before he finishes at Buggs Island, Miller will 


also dig at a number of pre-Columbian sites. 


NOTES 


Tite Wisconsin ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


Cotor Supe Proyect 


With the 
search far beyond the centers in which major museums 


a marked 


pread of anthropological teaching and re- 


exist, need exists for the distribution of visual 


aids olored slides appear to represent the best solu- 
ot 


or other processes, have been used increas- 


tion to this Color either 
Kodachrome 
ingly as a field technique to record data and as a means 
with 
Transparencies available in com- 
the of the 
logist and often the cost is so great that a large series 


problem transparencies, 


g information in conjunction lectures 


museum displays 


ial firms rarely meet needs anthro- 
e¢ obtained by a small institution or depart- 
It is that this 
is to provide a distributing point where dupli- 
copies of by 

individuals could be made available to interested parties. 


The the of 


Wisconsin has agreed to act as such an agent on a non- 


evident one solution to latter 


problem 


cate transparencies taken institutions or 


Bureau of Visual Instruction of University 


profit basis. To reduce handling and other costs to a 


minimum, it is proposed to organize the slides into sets 


that can be sold as a unit. The slides will be numbered 


and accompanied by a brief description of the subject. 
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In the past, we at Wisconsin have primarily been on 
the borrowing end, asking other groups for copies of 
their Kodachrome slides. How much of an imposition 
this was on time and loss of use of one’s own slides 
became clear when we in turn had a collection of slides 
in the field of Physical Anthropology taken by Professor 
W. W. Howells. 
intervals, requiring constant submission of slides to a 
The 


group of slides prepared by Professor Howells consists, 


Individual requests appear at irregular 


processing laboratory to have duplicates made. 


in large part, of photographs of classic specimens taken 
in the museums of Europe and the United States. The 
series of slides, supplemented by Kodachromes of ac- 


curate casts when the original specimen was not avail- 


able, gives full coverage for early man and fossil pri- 


mates. It will form the first set of slides prepared for 


The 282 slides, 


the total unit to cost $60.00. It is to be noted that while 


distribution. series will number some 
the set is large, it is by this means that the unit cost 
can be kept low. Smaller sets on more restricted topics, 
or with more general coverage, can be developed but 
at a higher unit cost. 

Since the mechanism for distributing this set has been 
established, it is opportune to suggest that the facilities 


If the 


idea seems a worth-while one, indication of your inter 


be also used for archaeology and ethnography. 


est and aid in obtaining slides which can be duplicated 
is needed. Would you be interested in purchasing such 
Do you have slides available that could be dupli 
What kind of 
think are needed, and how large should these sets be 

Our own feeling is that the slides can be used bot 
as visual aids in teaching and for research purpose 
Fossil skulls 


series of sherds or pottery vessels gives a better idea off 


sets? 


cated and put into sets? sets do you 


require views from many angles, a f 
a ceramic complex. The individual user, after purchas 
ing a complete set, may select from this group whatew 
slides he needs for lecture purposes or for research pur 
poses, and have the remainder available for reference 
Projected slide series, for which Kodachromes are avail 
able, include: Hopewellian features and artifacts includ 
ing the figurine of Dr. Titterington, Negro village life 
in West Africa, and African Art. 

In the initial stages of the project, it is essential 
have an estimate of demand to determine how maf 
Sets, other than the seri 
in Physical Anthropology, can only be built up wif 


May 


duplicates should be made. 


your cooperation and suggestions. we hear fro 
you if you are interested? 
Orders, or indication of interest in the set of Physi 


Harold H. Haib 


Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconst 


Anthropology slides may be sent to: 


Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Comments or suggestions in regard to other sets 
David A. Baerrei 
Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wi 


be addressed to the above, or to: 


consin. 
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